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MARTINS BANK will be 
pleased to make arrange- 
In style ee ae ments for customers who 
are travelling or holiday- 
° making in this country to 
in comfort have their cheques  en- 


cashed during the course 


of their travels. 


AUSTINS ARE AHEAD 


Travellers abroad will 


find it convenient to take 


Travellers’ Cheques issued | 


by the Bank payable on 


demand by its correspond- 


Your bank manager will 


be pleased to explain. 


ents throughout the world. — 


RUFFORD OLD HALL 
(Property of the National Trust) 


The house near Ormskirk in which 
Heskeths have lived since the thirteenth — 
century, was originally built round three 
sides-of a quadiangle, but the West wing 
has now disappeared. «The Great Hall, 
which forms the South wing, is the chief 
apartment of interest in the building and 
was constructed in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. Lord Hesketh presented the 
house to the National Trust in 1936. 
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You know that your Austin looks well alongside other cars. 


You like to have friends look over it... ride in it. It has so 
many good points to display and enjoy .. . in its pleasing, modern 
lines, in its luxurious interior — and in the way it holds the road, 
any road. 


In an Austin, passengers enjoy the journey as much as the driver. 
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HEAL’S UTILITY BEDROOM FURNITURE | 1a 
This furniture, designed by Christopher Heal, M.S.I.A. is available in ~ q 


French walnut and beech, or London plane tree and beech, Three 
pieces—Dressing table with cosmetic compartment and triple mirror, — 


wardrobe 4 ft. wide, chest of drawers—£73.9.6. Stool to match £2.8.6. — 


We invite you to visit our Festival Exhibition (4th floor). 
where a selection of our Utility and fine hand made 
furniture is displayed. 


Please write for our folder ‘‘Contemporary Furniture at Heal’s’’. 


Heal’s restaurant is open for morning coffee, lunch and tea. ~ 
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HEAL & SON LTD. 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. > Se 
Telephone: MUSEUM 1666. Telegrams : FOURPOSTER, Raut ‘LON 
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The New French Assembly 


By JEAN 


ODAY the political situation resulting from the poll in 

the French elections is gradually taking shape, with each 

of the six main parties having approximately the same 

representation. There has been much speculation on what 
those figures mean in terms of new government and new policy. 
It is not an easy task to find this out, because behind those figures 
there are men and parties who cannot be dealt with in the abstract. 
Personalities will have their part to play. 

There is M. Edouard Herriot, for instance, the leader of the 
Radical Party. His prestige is due not only to his oratory and his 
integrity but to his literary culture. He is an old man now, nearly 
eighty, and he has to reckon with one of his old pupils at Lyons 
University, M. Edouard Daladier, who, Prime Minister in 1938, 
is longing to be so again. M. Daladier has no outstanding personal 
gifts, but his return now to the forefront shows his tenacity. The 
U.D.S.R. (Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance), a 
tiny group associated with the Radicals, have in M. René Pléven 
one of the few politicians who have made their mark since the war. 
His quick mind, his understanding of complicated economic 
problems, his subtlety, and his geniality, have quickly distinguished 
him both in France and abroad. This, too, is true of M. Bidault, 
also a newcomer; young, dynamic, religious-minded, and a solid 
historian, he leads the Popular Republicans, or Christian Demo- 
crats, with great authority. In the Socialist Party none has been 


able to step into Léon Blum’s shoes. His successor, M. Guy Mollet, 
"is an hongst and well-intentioned politician, but he does not 
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command the attention and affection of the rank and file, as 
Blum did. 

In the new Assembly, as in the old, the communists will be an 
important factor. They declare, with some justice, that the new 
Assembly does not represent in any way the national will; they 
further say that under these conditions the workers and the demo- 
cratic forces, deprived of their just representation, will complete 
parliamentary action by other forms of action. I do not share the 
opinion of those who want to see in those last words an empty 
threat. The warning has to be taken seriously. The communist 
attitude will depend, in the end, on whether or not the other 
parties will be able to form a stable, efficient and strong govern- 
ment, backed by resolute public opinion. If the communists have 
to face a strong government they will probably satisfy themselves 
with verbal propaganda and parliamentary manoeuvres. But, if 
they find before them only divided groups and weak governments 
they will not hesitate to create violent unrest. And by appealing to 
the sense of justice of their followers who are convinced that they 
were victims of an electoral trickery, their action may be extremely 
dangerous. That is why. the other parties will have to concentrate 
on the new forms of social and political agitation which the 
communists can engineer. Then there is a thorny problem, 
resulting from two other factors: the attitude of the R.P.F. 
(Rassemblement du Peuple Francais), already announced by 
General de Gaulle, and the lack of cohesion of the parties who 
made an alliance to fight the elections. 
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Let us deal first with General de Gaulle’s position, as he 
described it at a press conference. I have the impression that 
General de Gaulle has lately changed his way of addressing an 
audience; he moves his arms in a more restrained way and speaks 
in a more conciliatory manner. There was, too, a note of excep- 
tional serenity in what he said. This calm probably reflects his 
assurance that he is advocating the right policy, and, to my mind, 
his indifference to power from a personal point of view. He is 
still against any kind of compromise on principles, but he is 
perhaps ready to make concessions on political details if and when 
he feels they are needed in the interest of France. 


General de Gaulle’s Claims 

The essential point of his statement rules that the R.P.F. is not 
prepared to serve under leadership from any other party. He 
claimed that the government should be in their hands since they 
are the largest group in the Assembly. But, at the same tme, 
he said that he would insist in forming a government on conditions 
to which the middle parties would very likely not agree and that, 
therefore, his group would remain in opposition for the time being. 
On the other hand, he gave the assurance that his opposition to 
the errors and weaknesses of the other parties would not be 
obstructive. He underlined the intention of the R.P.F. to keep 
the country alive to the danger of those errors and weaknesses, to 
propose constructive measures of its own and to support such 
measures when they are put forward by others. 

The programme which General de Gaulle outlined and which 
would have to be accepted by any potential collaborators with his 
party must be kept in mind, because it contains many points one 
can find in the programmes of the middle parties and some others 
which, rejected today, may be agreed upon in time. Among the 
first points are the balancing of the budget, increase of French 
production, and negotiations with western Germany and other 
states who favour an effective federation of Europe. On the other 
points, there are undoubtedly differences between the R.P.F. and 
the centre parties, which is the case with the constitutional reform, 
intended to extend the powers of the President on American lines, 
and to give more powers to the Senate as a safeguard against 


excesses of the Assembly. It is also the case, although to a lesser 


extent, with the electoral reform, to provide what he called an 
honest system of elections. There may be some differences, too, 
about the ways and means suggested by General de Gaulle for 
carrying the organisation of joint defence beyond the stage pro- 
vided for in the Atlantic Pact. 

But events may move in such a way-as to make parties of the 
centre group feel that preservation of democracy and national 
security requires a strong leadership. That raises the question of 
the ability of those parties to form a coalition for purposes of 
government. It is always more difficult to form a coalition govern- 
ment than to work together for election. The difficulty is still 
greater today for our middle parties. There is one point on which 
they are completely in agreement—their strong opposition to the 
communist policy of subservience to the Soviet Government. 

Let us have a look at the structure of that prospective coalition: 
to the left, we find the Socialists, whose social ‘programme is akin 
to the programme of the British Labour Party; close to them, on 
social grounds, there are the Popular Republicans, or Christian 
Democrats, but the Socialists are anti-clericals while the Popular 
Republicans are in favour of financial help to religious schools. 
The Radicals, who are traditionally anti-clerical, generally side with 
the Socialists when discussion arises on the school problem, but 
they are further away from the Socialists than the Popular 
Republicans on social problems. French Radicals are essentially 
liberals; they believe in free enterprise, they dislike nationalisation 
and will try to stop it. The fourth party, composed of moderates, 
is a conservative party, resolutely opposed to state ownership and 
controlled economy. Their wish to scrap the measure of nationali- 
sation already achieved and to overhaul the whole system of social 
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services will make agreement extremely difficult with the Socialists 
and the left-wing of the Popular Republicans. Moreover, many 
members of the Independent Party have a leaning towards the 
Gaullist rally of the French people and may insist on a policy of 
wait and see which will make the task of holding the new coalition 
together more complicated than it was in the last Parliament. 

The difficulties are still further increased by the fact that to 
the third force composed of Socialists, Radicals and M.R.P. (Mouve- 
ment Républicain Populaire) has been added a fourth force which 
includes a fraction of Radicals and moderates. Headed by 
M. Edouard Daladier, that fourth force, which is the right-wing 
of the centre, may be short-lived in its present form. But the 
rivalry between M. Herriot and M. Daladier will induce the latter 
to Keep that force in being, even at the expense of unity in the 
Radical Party. Now, it is obvious that any split in that Party, which 
has greater political and parliamentary experience than any other, 
would not facilitate the already uneasy task of forming a govern-— 
ment majority. 

And so we come to the conclusion that the President of the 
French Republic must be at pains to discover the right man for 
the job. The President may call on the leader of the R.P.F.—the 
largest single party in the new Assembly—to try to form a Cabinet. 
He is under moral, if not constitutional, obligation to do so. But 
the statement already made by General de Gaulle at a press 
conference would make of this a mere formality. So that a choice 
will have to fall on one of the leaders of the middle parties. 

Since the elections were, to some extent, a personal victory for 
M: Queuille, the Radical Premier, whose electoral tactics were 
aimed at bringing about the result obtained, it would seem logical 
that the President should entrust him with the task of forming the 
new government; but he has already declared that for reasons of 
health he’ would have to refuse to lead the new government, if he 
were invited to do so. The new Prime Minister can hardly come 
from either of the two extreme parties, and the Popular 
Republicans—in view of their place on the coalition list—do not 


_ seem to have great chances of providing the head of the new 


government. So M. Auriol’s choice is likely to be a Radical, and 
to lie between M. René Mayer, Radical Minister of Justice, and 
ex-Prime Minister, and M. René Pleven, ex-President of the 
Council, whose group, the U.D.S.R., is affiliated to the Radicals. 
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Talks behind the Scenes 


Talks are going on behind the scenes to help the President 
solve that very delicate problem. When the choice is made, the 
still more complicated task of finding out a minimum programme 
upon which the various coalition groups can agree, will begin. 
Since our politicians are experts at blunting sharp edges, I am 
sure they will solve that problem. So we shall see a new govern- 
ment in office; but the most dangerous difficulty will then have 
to be faced. The essence of General de Gaulle’s criticism is that 
the whole party system, as it worked with the last Assembly, is _ 
wrong. His opinion is shared by many men and women, even 
among those who voted for the middle parties. So the party 
system will be, so to say, on trial. And if the middle parties do ~ 
not prove that it is right by providing the country with a stable, 
strong and efficient government, then the way will be open either 
for a Gaullist government or for new elections.—T/ird Programme 
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~The Outlook of German Youth 


By PATRICK SMITH, B.B.C. Berlin Correspondent : 


HAT is being done for the youth of Germany? It is a 

question often asked, and a question which wells up in 

the minds of observers, especially when they. watch the 

frequent parades of the blue-shirted communist Free 
German Youth Movement in the Soviet sector of Berlin.* In eastern 
Germany the communist-dominated East German Government has 
laid special emphasis on the training, and especially the political 
training, of the young. Many of those who were born and brought 
up during the Nazi period have now slipped into a well-oiled com- 
munist groove, and have not found the transition too hard. It is, 
I think, even more difficult for youth in eastern Germany today to 
avoid joining one or other communist organisation than it was for their 
older brothers and sisters to dodge the Hitler youth. 

The east German communists have been astute in their threats and 
persuasion to marshal young people into the ranks of their organisa- 
tions. They ha¥e been clever enough in some cases to give the young 
unusual opportunities of serving the state. The mayor of the great city 
of Leipzig in the Soviet zone, for example, is only twenty-four years 
old. Not to be a communist, on paper at least, means that one is auto- 
matically disqualified from obtaining a wide range of posts which, at 
first sight, would appear to have nothing whatever to do with politics. 
As has already been announced, the communist Free German Youth 
Movement is at present hard at work with plans for a giant youth 
festival to be held in east Berlin this August. Communist authorities 
there are budgeting to accommodate nearly 2,000,000 young people, 
who will take part in parades, sports and a hundred-and-one different 
activities. Even stripped of its political implications and propaganda 
aspects, this communist-inspired world youth festival will mean that 


_ quite a number of young Germans will be having the time of their 


lives, and at very little cost to themselves. 

I have deliberately summarised these disquieting trends in eastern 
Germany first in order to throw into sharper relief the attitude of 
young people in western Germany today. It is easy to generalise about 
nations, and dangerously so to do it about the Germans. Nevertheless, 
there are one or two things about this divided people, and especially 
about its youth, which now, just over six years after the end of the 
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Members of the Young Communist organisation in eastern Berlin at a rally held last year 
to protest against the North Atlantic Pact; the slogan reads: ‘Truman, we will not allow 


ourselves to be bought’ 


, 
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war, have made a lasting impression on everyone I have met. The first 
is that, in spite of recent recovery, German youth still feels very deeply 
the harshness of defeat.. That may sound surprising when one con- 
siders all the help which has been given to the Germans since the end 
of the war by the Allied occupation authorities, such developments as 
Marshall Aid, the progressive relaxation of controls in the political and 


German boys talking with an Indian at the London office of the Y.M.C.A. 
They are members of the Y.M.C.A. in western Germany and visited this 
country to study the aims and activities of the British organisation 


economic fields, and, most recently, the Western Allies’ pledge to 
defend western Germany and Berlin against any aggression from the 
east. Those who are familiar with the way the German mind works, 
and with the psychological conditions which any occupation brings, 
know that most young Germans are preoccupied with the practical 
worry of how to make a living, and have little time for anything else. 
The mental injury caused by defeat lies well below the 
surface, but after talks with scores of young people in many 
parts of western Germany and Berlin during the past 
months, I think it explains much in their attitude today. 
The defeat of Germany in 1945 hurt. The fact that an 
overwhelming majority of all families in Germany suffered 
bereavement, or, perhaps even worse, the continuing 
agonising uncertainty whether their relatives are still alive 
or not, is a dreadful warning to them not to become involved 
in another war. That basic feeling underlies the pacifism 
which one meets in many young people in western Germany 
today. It may not be inspired by any lofty motive; it is 
often rather the consequence of ‘once bitten, twice shy’, 
but it is there all the same, whatever reason one cares to 
attribute to it. 

Arising out of this attitude of not wishing to fight again 
for anything or anybody comes a broader scepticism. This 
scepticism is the second characieristic which one meets time 
and time again among young people today who have known 
little else but the Hitler regime and the catastrophic defeat 
which followed. For a moment, however, I should like to 
turn aside from these two basic generalisations. It is often 
much easier to discuss youth in general without thinking 
about any particular examples. So I should like you to 
meet three typical young Germans. First, I should like to 
introduce a young man of just over thirty-four. He 
was born and brought up in a university town in central 
Germany. His father was an inspector on the state railways 
and gave him a good education at the local secondary 
school. His schooling finished just before Hitler came to 


* On June 26 Patrick Smith reported, in ‘ Radio Newsreel’, that the Federal German Cabinet in Bonn had decided to ban the communist Free German Youth organisation throughout 
- western Germany 
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power in 1933, and he joined the small German army allowed 
then—the Reichswehr, as it was known in those days—as a 
regular. As was the case in the Germany of that time, he expected 
after twelve years’ military service to be given a post outside the 
army as a civil servant. His war career was one shared by thousands 
of others: fighting in campaigns in France, in Africa and in Russia, 
and, finally, after the Normandy landings, a prisoner of war in an 
American army camp. His twelve years were over, his country de- 
feated and, as an old regular soldier, nobody wanted him in 1945. 
For two years he went round trying to find work. There was, of course, 
no question of the state helping him. In fact, Germany was fast be- 
coming divided, and the west was flooded by a stream of refugees from 
the east, all swelling the tide of unemployment. But finally he succeeded 
in getting a job in a factory in the Ruhr, where he still is today, earning 
the equivalent of just over £5 a week. If you ask him, as I did, about 
political parties, democracy and the Federal German Government, 
and whether he voted in the last general election, his answer is: ‘ No, I 
didn’t vote. I don’t want to be labelled a party man. The politicians 
have wasted the best years of my life and spoilt my chances of getting 
on. Now I shall just hope to keep in work so as to support my wife 
and child’. 

Secondly, I should like to introduce a young woman, aged twenty- 
one. She had known nothing but Nazism until the end of the war. 
At present she works as a secretary in her father’s office. He has a 
small canning factory in the Rhineland. She is not so serious about life 
as our first acquaintance, but then she is much younger. She told me 
quite openly that in her opinion the Nazis had had some quite good 
ideas. After all, the great trunk roads, the Autobahnen, were a perma- 
nent and useful memorial to their enterprise. And there were the young 
people’s labour camps, together with the ‘Strength through Joy’ 
organisation. But as for the politics of it all, she did not approve of the 
concentration camps—but she never knew they existed until after the 
war when the Allies told her about them. And the Nazis had brought 
Germany to ruin. It all went to show that politics was a bad business, 
and one did better to keep well clear of it all. The political parties in 
western Germany today, she said, had little or no appeal to youth. You 
only had to go to Bonn and look down from the public gallery on to the 
members of parliament: they were almost all bald or grey-haired. 

Thirdly, I introduce another young man, this time from Berlin—a 
law student of just over thirty. As soon as he had left school he was 
called up and served in the German army throughout the war. Now he is 
trying to make up for lost time by taking a degree to help him have 
a better opportunity for employment later on. He still has two years to 
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study. This man, typical of many Berliners, thinks a lot about Jy 


politics. The more he thinks, the less he finds any of the present 
political parties in Germany, whether in east or west, to his taste. He 
has seen enough of communism in the Soviet sector, and heard still 
more about it from fellow students who now study with him at the free 
university of west Berlin, to reject it utterly. He has a vague enthusiasm 
for democracy, but believes it will require long years before it takes 
root in his own country. The one thing which really kindles his 
enthusiasm is the idea of a united Europe with a united Germany as 
an equal partner in it. The united Germany will have to come first, he 
says. But, as he puts it, ‘it is all very well to talk abour these things 
but one must have a modicum of security at home before one can launch 
out on such idealist schemes, This young law student does not expect 
much encouragement from the Federal German Government. ‘ Look at 
them ’, he said to me. ‘ Why, they don’t even think it important enough 
to have a Minister of Education in the Cabinet’. 

But if this is a depressing picture which I have sketched, there is 
at least one bright side to it. The presence of the allied occupying 
authorities in Germany has stimulated and enabled thousands of Ger- 
mans to visit Great Britain, the United States and France. Exchange 
schemes for students, local government officials, teachers and the like 
have been going on for several years now. All this is to the good, and 
may prove to be the leaven in the bread. People whose concern it is 
here to watch and to frame the educational system in western Germany 
have hopes that it will turn out that way. They believe that the only 
way to salvation politically lies in giving facilities for as many-~as 
possible of the rising generation in Germany to visit the western demo- 
cracies and see things for themselves; and above all to be accepted 
naturally by these countries. But all this will take a long time and no 
one knows whether this time will be granted to Germany and to 
Europe. The young men and women here today are very conscious of 
the split in their country and find it more and more difficult to believe 
that unity can be restored without some great political upheaval inside 
their frontiers and maybe beyond them as well. It is difficult to tell 
the Germans to behave democratically when most of the young people 
have never experienced democracy at all. That is why many educa- 
tionists—German and allied alike—believe that the best thing to do 
is to concentrate on the rising generation. Give them the chance, they 
say, of meeting their opposite numbers in the western democracies. 
Then they will see that many problems are common ones; that differ- 
ence of language is not an insuperable barrier, and that in the last resort 
to be a European may in the future stir up the same emotions as 
national sentiments do now.—From a talk in the General Overseas Service 


The St. Lawrence Waterway Plan 


By BLAIR FRASER 


VER since I can remember Canadians have been making 

speeches about the boundless wealth of Canada, the unlimited 

natural resources, of a fabulous future. They have always used 

superlatives—second-to-none, greatest in the world—there is 
not a phrase you could possibly coin in that category that would not 
sound like a cliché in this country, and the result is what we ought to 
have expected. Years ago Canadians stopped believing this grandiose 
talk; I do not mean that we consciously rejected it, or denied it, or even 
ridiculed it: Canadians are a very sober people. But we did stop 
taking it literally; not for a generation at least has first of July oratory 
been taken as a recital of fact. It became a ritual to be heard but 
not heeded. 

That makes it a little difficult to explain, even to Canadians, let alone 
to other people, what has happened to this country in the last few years. 
What has happened is that a considerable fraction of those rhetorical 
over-statements have come true enough to be treated as a part of 
everyday reality. The western province of Alberta is a case in point. 
Any Canadian geography textbook will always have told you Alberta 
is a great natural treasure house, but five years ago they really did 
strike oil in Alberta. They do not know yet how big. the field may 
be. Some geologists think the whole Canadian prairie is a roof over 
a sea of petroleum. It is certainly big enough in any case to provide 
a large surplus for export after meeting all the needs of western 


Canada. Another thing we learned in school, among Canadian natural 
resources was iron ore, so I suppose we must have had a few little 
iron mines somewhere in the country. But now—and this, too, is a 
development of the past five years, although the actual discovery came 
a little sooner—Canada turns out to have the biggest, richest iron ore 
deposit on the North American continent. It is located up in the 
north-eastern barrier, on the border of Quebec and Labrador. It calls 
for 300 miles of railway through difficult country, but apparently the ~ 
ore is good enough to be worth that costly handling, because they are 
building the railway and the docks right now. 

Another natural resource we used to hear about was hydro-electric 
power. We had great unused surpluses of energy. I remember all 
through the depression years we used to talk about how wonderful it 
would be if we could ever attract enough industry to Canada to use 
up all that power that was running to waste down our rivers every 
year. Now we have a power shortage, occasionally amounting to 
famine. In a good wet year we have barely enough; in a dry year we 
have to ration it, cut down domestic consumption by black-outs, keep 
industrial plants working below capacity. But power shortage is, to a 
large extent, the index of recent Canadian industrial expansion. 

These two things—the power shortage and the iron ore discovery— 
have given a new urgency to an old project, the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Plan. It is just twenty years since Canada signed her first treaty with 
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the United States for the joint construction of a deep water canal 
system through the international rapids of the St. Lawrence River to 
give ocean vessels access to the Great Lakes. It was signed in 1931 
during the administration of President Hoover, but a treaty, as you 
know, has tobe ratified by a two-thirds majority of the United States 
Senate. When the treaty came to a vote—which it did by 1934— 
President Roosevelt was for it, but it failed to get enough votes for 
ratification. In 1941 President Roosevelt himself tried a different 
approach. He did not conclude a treaty; he concluded an agreement, 
the difference between the two being that an agreement does nor need 
that two-thirds majority in the Senate. However, it does need some- 
thing equally hard to get, and that is a simple majority in both Houses 
of Congress. It is now ten years since the St. Lawrence Seaway Agree- 
ment was signed; so far it has not even got to the floor of either 
Chamber to be voted on. Enemies of the project have managed year 
after year to have it pigeon-holed until the session was over and the 
whole process had to be started again the following year. 


An Old Project— 

You could write an industrial history of Canada with no more 
material to go on than the records of Committee hearings on the 
Seaway. The changing arguments, pro and con, show the changes in 
the status and maturity of Canadian industry. Twenty years ago the 
Seaway was a matter for hot debate even in Canada; westerners wanted 
it; they thought they could cut a few cents a bushel off the selling price 
of their wheat by sending it abroad from the head of the lakes without 
transhipment. Easterners did not want it; they thought the loss of 
that grain trade might ruin the port of Montreal, the loss of west- 
bound freight might ruin the railways; anyway, the whole scheme 
would cost too much money. Of course, there was hydro-electric 
power. The international rapids contain 1,000,000 horsepower of 
energy—the largest undeveloped power state on the continent, I believe 
—and the only site, in any case, that is within reach of established 
cme But twenty years ago the hydro-electric power argument 


. was not very convincing—we had so much more power already than 


we were able to use. Anyone who talked about using the power from 
the Seaway development had to talk in the wildest kind of futuristic 
terms, a kind of rhetoric we learned not to take too li‘erally. 

Most daunting of all was perhaps the size of the job. In the magni- 
tudes of twenty years ago this was a colossal project. Even at the lower 
prices of those days it would have cost something like 500,000,000 


dollars, which in those ‘days equalled the entire revenue of the Canadian ~ 


Government for one year. It would have kept 10,000 men at work for 
several years; it would have changed the face of the St. Lawrence 
Valley, as indeed it still will, submerging one or two whole towns in its 
chain of man-made lakes. It is a sizable job, even today. Relatively it 
looks like a fairly small link in that great chain of lake and river and 
canal that leads from Fort William, Ontario, to the sea—more than 
2,000 miles of fresh water, needing only fifty odd miles of new canal 
to make the whole route navigable for sea-going merchantmen. But in 
absolute figures, fifty miles of canal and dam and lock mean a lot of 
building and a lot of money; at today’s prices the whole thing is 
estimated no longer at 500,000,000 but at 1,000,000,000 dollars. 
Canada wants it done as a joint project; Canada was very glad to 
have that 1941 agreement whereby the wealthy United States put, up 
most of the money. Canada got 164,000,000 dollarsworth of credit for 
work already done at the Welland Canal between Lake Ontario and 
Lake Huron; Canada got the easier end of a split between the power 
authorities of the State of New York and the Province of Ontario—the 
cost of power installations. Canada got such a generous division even 
of the remainder that Ottawa would have had to put up only 
62,000,000 dollars of new money from the Federal Treasury in order 
to complete this enormous development. It was a good agreement from 
the Canadian point of view; no wonder we have waited so patiently 
over the past ten years for Congress to ratify it. If things had not 
changed since 1941 no doubt we. could afford to wait a while longer, 
but they have changed. The Seaway is no longer merely desirable; it is 
urgent. For one thing, the power shortages of Ontario and of New York 
State have become desperate. By a treaty this year the two power 
authorities are increasing the development at Niagara Falls to take the 
last available horsepower out—it has been partially developed for years, 
but now it will be fully exploited. en Ontario has a couple of big 
power dams on the upper Ottawa River it will meet the more urgent 
needs of the eastern region. But that is the end of it. Any future ex- 
pansion -of industry in the St. Lawrence Basin will have to wait upon 
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the development of that last million horsepower in the international 
section. 

Both Governor Dewey of New York and Premier Frost of Ontario 
are urging the project on—they have no objection to the navigation end, 
bur they want the power development to begin immediately whether 
the Seaway is approved or not. But Ottawa and Washington will not 
let them go ahead on that basis, because both Governments think the 
Seaway canal is just as vital as the power development. It is no longer 
just a matier of cutting a few coppers off the price of wheat; it has 
become in some people’s opinion a matter of life and death—for defence 
tudus ry. Up to now, you see, the great steel mills of the United States 
and Cen ral Canada have been #ed by ore from the Mesabi Range in 
Mi: neso:a. But the extraordinary demands of the second world war 
yrouig.it Mesabi very close to exhaustion; there is still a fair supply of 
low grade ore there but that would require an elaborate set of new 
planis to make it usable. The ordinary Mesabi ore will not last much 
longer. There is other’ ore available—a big new deposit in Venezuela 
for one, and the enormous find in Northern Quebec and Labrador, and 
there is nothing to prevent shipment of ore from both these sources to 
the eas*ern seaboard; nothing to prevent it in peace time, that is. War 
time would be a different matter. I do not know the distance of the 
Venezuela run, but from Labrador to the eastern ports would be some- 
thing be.ween 600 and 800 miles of open water, every mile of it 
vulnerable. We learned something of what that means in the second 
world war when all boats from British Guiana were trying to carry 
bauxite to the great aluminium plant at Arvida, Quebec. The losses were 
appalling. Those losses could be avoided entirely by a St. Lawrence 
Seaway canal system. Ore boats could load at seven islands in the lower 
St. Lawrence, and, without ever leaving protected inland waters, they 
could discharge at Chicago, or Cleveland, or Hamilton. Naval con- 
struction would be carried on at great lake shipyards with the same 
kind of protection, 1,000 miles or more from seaborne attack. 


—Sutill Undecided 

Those are the considerations which have promoted the St. Lawrence 
canal scheme from desirable to urgently necessary. It is now described 
by qualified people in both Washington and Ottawa as a defence project 
of first priority. You may wonder why it has not gone ahead already; 
what are we waiting for? I think perhaps the answer is we are waiting 
for the end of this Session of the United States Congress. Congress still 
has not voted on the Seaway. This session the Truman Administration 
made a really determined attempt to get it through at least to the floor 
of Congress where a vote could be taken. Never before has such a 
galaxy of stars been called to testify in its favour. General Marshali, 
the Secretary of Defence, Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, Charles 
Wilson, one of the country’s leading industrialists and now co-ordinator 
of defence production. These and several more came down in person to 
urge the Congressional Committee to approve the plan as quickly as 
possible. But so far it does not seem to have had much effect. The 
hearings have been going on for months before the Committee of the 
Lower House—they have not even begun in the Senate Committee, let 
alone got through the two Chambers themselves. People say there is 
still a chance of their getting to Congress this year, but even the 
optimists admit the chance is fairly slim. The reason is that a number 
of regional interests are afraid of this new project. The Association of 
American Railroads is one—a body with friends in every little Chamber 
of Commerce in the whole United States. They think it would lose 
them some freight. Railway labour is against it for the.same reason; 
all the Atlantic ports are against it, from Boston to New Orleans. And 
although all those enemies add up only to a minority, it is a determined 
and energetic minority. The majority, which would probably vote in 
favour of the plan, is apathetic and only half interested. 

Thar is the situation we have been contemplating for ten years. But 
this year there is a difference. This year there are a number of indica- 
tions that Canada has run out of patience. It would be nice to have 
this great development at a total cost to our own Federal Treasury. of 
only 62,000,000 dollars, but the feeling is growing here that no matter 
what it costs, we need it. No announcement has yet been made, nor 
will it be until there is either a decision or an adjournment in Washing- 
ton. But if the 1941 Agreement is not ratified this year, many people 
think the Canadian Government will set out to do the job alone. 
Ten years ago that would have been appalling audacity; now 
most Canadians would rather welcome the idea, would like to prove 
from time to time that we have grown up. 

—From a talk in the Home Service 
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The Irish in Us 


6 OHN BULL’S Other Island’, which was twice performed in 
the Third Programme this week, was, as Sir Lewis Casson 
reminds us in a talk printed on another page, the first of 
Bernard Shaw’s plays to be produced in a commercial theatre 

before a London audience. Shaw’s success as a dramatist can be said 

to date from that production. Up till then he had published many plays 
and some had been performed here and there. They were very readable 
plays, as they are still. The ‘ Preface for Politicians ’, which precedes the 

1907 edition of ‘ John Bull’s Other Island’, tells us that it was written 

in 1904 ‘at the request of Mr. William Butler Yeats, as a patriotic 

contribution to the repertory of the Irish Literary Theatre ’. ‘ Like most 
people who have asked me to write plays’, he continued, ‘ Mr. Yeats 
got rather more than he bargained for. . . . It was uncongenial to the 
whole spirit of the neo-Gaelic movement’, quite apart from the fact 
that it was said to be beyond the resources of the Abbey Theatre in 

Dublin. Yet it was appropriate that the first modest London success 

achieved by this Irish playwright should have been a play about 

Ireland. 

Although the theme of the play may not have been congenial to the 
dominant Irish movement of the day—Shaw claimed because it was 
too realistic—it had both an autobiographical-and a political interest. 
There are two contrasting characters, Tom Broadbent, the Englishman 
with his ‘strength, self-satisfaction, social confidence and cheerful 
bumptiousness that money, comfort and good feeding bring to all 
healthy people ’; and Larry Doyle, the Irishman with his ‘ freedom from 
illusion, power ‘of facing facts, nervous industry, sharpened wits and 
sensitive pride of the imaginative man who has fought his way up 
through social persecution and poverty’. With qualifications, might it 
not be said that Shaw began as a Doyle and ended as something of a 
Broadbent? Joe Devlin, the famous Irish M.P., once said that it posed 
the Irish problem ‘ finely, fully and forever’. The rising generation of 
today, until they con their history books, can have no notion how 
deeply the Irish problem bit into our history, not merely our history 
from Henry VII to Cromwell, but from Queen Victoria to the second 
world war. When the first German war started politicians were more 
concerned over the Irish question than they were in the Balkan powder 
magazine. When it was over, though the Sinn Feiners refused to take 
their seats at Westminster, many a debate, including that on the Treaty 
of Versailles, became distorted by the red herrings trailed by the 
remaining Irish nationalists. Our parliamentary history might have 
lost much of its colour without O’Connell, Parnell and the rest, but it 
might have taken a more useful shape. 

Shaw saw the Irish problem primarily in terms of the contrasts in 
character between the two nations and saw it perceptively because he 
was an Irish Protestant. But the solution which was eventually found 
was hardly his solution. He condemned the Irish (through Larry Doyle) 
as dreamers, but when he made another character, Keegan, say “every 
dream is a prophecy: every jest is an earnest in the womb of Time’, 
he made him speak more truly than he knew. The Irish are still every- 
where with us; they crossed—or were driven across—the oceans; they 
influence American and above all New York politics today. If (as at 
any rate the leaders in Eire aver) there is still an Irish problem, is it 
not largely a problem of the Irish character, the problem posed by Shaw 

in ‘ John Bull’s Other Island ’? 
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More broadcasts on the Korean negotiations 


THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR A CEASE-FIRE in Korea were the principal tropic 
for comment last week. While Moscow radio itself indulged in little 


speculation as to the prospects of the negotiations, satellite and, in 


particular, Chinese broadcasts asserted that the ‘ imperialists’” agree- 
ment to negotiate was due to the overwhelming influence of the ‘ peace’ 
movement and also to the Americans’ ‘ defeat 
these points were made in a Warsaw broadcast, which went on: 
However, there are several indications that the United States leaders 
are trying to sabotage agreement even before it is concluded. The 
American and western press is full of comment and prognostications 
with a view to preparing the world for the sabotage of negotiations. 
Truman and Marshall continue in their speeches to spread war hysteria. 
Both stated that rearmament would not stop as this would represent a 
naticnal catastrophe, i.e. they admit that they are afraid of peace. 
The broadcast concluded that, first, the United States had agreed to 
negotiate because of the hopeless situation in Korea, but that she 
“intends to sabotage these negotiations’; secondly, the peoples must 
increase their pressure on America in order to prevent the negotiations 
being sabotaged. Another example of satellite comment came from 
Budapest radio, quoting the communist press: 


It would be premature to come to the conclusion that the United ~ 


’ on the battlefield. Both | 


States Government agrees to the conclusion of an armistice and to a_ 
peaceful solution of the Korean conflict. It is, however, indisputable 


‘nat the American Government has been obliged to enter into ‘dis- 
cussions for an armistice. This represents an immense success to Soviet 
diplomacy. The peace policy of the Soviet Union has scored a great 


victory at a time when the imperialists had been renewing their efforts . 


to increase war tension. 


From France, the Communist L’Humanité was quoted as saying, that . 
the Americans will only accept the armistice with the intention of: 


transferring their efforts elsewhere; and the Neues Deutschland, quoted 
from the Soviet zone of Germany, warned people not to relax their 
fight for peace, because the Wall Street ‘hyenas’ are determined on 
the continuation of the cold war. Meanwhile, a Moscow broadcast 
alleged that the Americans were “ hastily forming a Japanese Army for 
the purpose of using it in Korea 


*, Having already placed 10,000 Japan- ~ 
ese soldiers in the field during the spring (earlier Soviet broadcasts which © 
originally made this claim explained the mysterious absence of any | 


Japanese soldiers in Korea as due to the fact that they had all been © 


wiped out) they had now recruited 140,000 more. 
Broadcasts from China emphasised that the war would go on as 


before until the enemy gave’ some concrete indication of a sincere desire | 


for an end of hostilities. One Peking commentator stated that even 


though the imperialists now seemed to have ‘learned the lesson of © 


defeat and agreed to end their aggression in Korea’, that was far from ‘ 


a complete settlement of the Korean question ‘and much further still « 
”, Another Chinese broadcast, quoting the” 
“time and again’ China had called for a: 
“risen to” 


from the recovery of Formosa 
People’s Daily, recalled that 

peaceful solution of the conflict, and the fact that she had 
defend Korea and herself against America’ did not in the least modify 


= 


her ardent love of peace. Indeed, the express purpose of the Chinese © 


‘volunteers’ in going to Korea had been to secure peace there. How- 
ever, the American Government had persisted in its dreams of ‘ con- 
quering all Korea and menacing China’s-north-eastern frontier’, and 
until quite recently had failed to recognise ‘the invincibility of the 
Chinese and Korean peoples 
at the hands of China and Korea, had the Americans finally decided to 
accept Malik’s 
people, incidentally, were told in a Moscow home broadcast that the 
World Peace -Appeal had been signed by 6,614,258 people in North 
Korea, ‘where everybody has freedom of expression’; and in South 


*, Only after receiving such rough treatment 


“just and reasonable’ armistice proposals. The Soviet - 


Korea, although the appeal had been banned, 433,563 people had se 


“despite the threat of the death penalty ’. 


a Yugoslav broadcast, quoting the Mejdunarodna Politika; stated “ 


that the Soviet Government had used the war in Korea to “weaken 


China and make it difficult for her to pursue an independent policy; — 
for China’s military defeat had exposed . 
China. was now being 


this was a ‘pyrrhic victory’, 
“a serious crack in Soviet- Chinese telations ’. 
given a chance to ‘leave the shafts of the Soviet foreign police cart’ 


cart. 


and should be conscious of the defeat due to harnessing herself to that : 


Ay 
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A CAMBRIDGE ‘BLUE STOCKING’ IN THE ’SEVENTIES 

Mrs. FLORENCE KEYNES, mother of the late Lord Keynes, spoke about 

her Newnham days in the late eighteen-seventies in an interview in 

“Woman’s Hour’. “ Luckily for me’, she said, ‘my grandmother and 

my mother were both great educationists, and I was very well taught 

at home by my mother. My grandmother had eight children of her 
own. She managed to bring them up and run a successful school in my 
grandfather’s large house—he was a parson. She used to nurse a baby 
on her knees and stitch her husband’s white shirts and teach the older 
children round the table all at the same time. My mother began by 
teaching me and my sisters in our Bedford home. Then friends asked if 
their children might join us, so mother found herself with a school 
on her hands. She ran it for about 
twenty years, until educational 
facilities for girls were developed in 
our neighbourhood. Some of the 
masters from the excellent boys’ 
schools in Bedford used to give us 
lessons out of hours. I had coaching 
from them in languages and mathe- 
matics, and we had a drill sergeant 
, for physical exercise. I was able 
to go io Newnham because I won 

a small exhibition through the 
- Senior Local examination—that 
_ gave me a place. 

“In 1878 Newnham was a hall 
of residence for about thirty stu- 
_ dents. Our Principal was Miss 

Clough—a great personality. She 

had been helped and encouraged 

by Cambridge friends to become 
' a pioneer of university education 
_ for women, and naturally she was 
; most anxious that her flock should 
_ be well-behaved. There were a 
_ great many people in Cambridge 
all too ready to criticise us, so our 

Principal looked to us te be highly 

circumspect. For example, she wished us to be inconspicuous in our 
_ dress but, unfortunately for poor dear Miss Clough, we were rather 
_ taken with the Pre-Raphaelite style, and we liked to trail about in gowns 
of peacock blue and terracotta and orange. We thoroughly enjoyed 

ourselves. But instead of being inconspicuous we were observed pf all 
~ observers. It was the age of chaperones. We were well guarded. I 
_ remember my husband telling me in later years how taken aback he 
_ once was when he went to coach at Girton in the middle ’seventies (he 
was a young lecturer then). He found the Mistress of the College, 
formidable with knitting, installed in the room to watch over his staid 
pupil—my husband’s senior in years, as it happened—and, later on, in 
her turn, Mistress of her College. 

“I was the youngest student—I was seventeen—and I came up feeling 
very shy and inexperienced. I found a group of women some of whom 
were already distinguished for their scholarship. It is difficult to make 
_ young women of the present day understand what a thrill it was to their 
grandmothers to be allowed to come humbly to Cambridge, and how 
grateful they felt to the people who fought the battle to make this 
possible. In my time we had at Newnham Miss Jane Harrison, the 
Greek scholar—her centenary has just been celebrated—and Miss 
Helen Gladstone, daughter of the Prime Minister, and also Miss 
Penelope Lawrence; later on she founded the great school of Roedean. 
In my time we had no right to be examined. It was not till 1881 that 
women were formally admitted to Tripos examinations. It was a great 
day when the matter came up for voting in the Cambridge Senate 
_ House. Helen Gladstone telegraphed to her father in London and got a 
special train put on so that Members of Parliament with the right 
to vote could come to Cambridge and return in time for an important 
division in the House of Commons. 

“I was at home for about two years, helping my mother to teach 
older girls in her school. Then I got married. I had met my 


Hopi basket weaver from Oraibi, Arizona 
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husband while I was a student; he was a young don, a Fellow of 
Pembroke. One of Miss Clough’s firm principles was that Newnham 
must not be looked upon as a marriage market. I had met Neville 
Keynes at the house of some Cambridge friends, but we were anxious 
not to embarrass our kind hosts so our engagement was not made public 
until the summer after I had left Cambridge. I went with my parents 
to Switzerland, and there we happened to meet Neville Keynes. I am 
glad to say Miss Clough gave us her cordial blessing. I think at heart 
she may have been a match-maker. 

“My husband built the house in Harvey Road, Cambridge, where I 
still live, with the original Morris wallpaper we chose still looking quite 
respectable in the dining-room (my husband died eighteen months ago 
in his ninety-eighth year). We are 
quite urban now, but in our early 
days we were very much in the 
open fields. That was when Cam- 
bridge was not only without motor- 
cars, it was almost without bicycles. 
I had our two sons and one daughter 
young, and of course I gave them 
some early teaching. Our elder son, 
Maynard, wanted to solve all sorts 
of problems by the time he was 
six. “ Who invented time? ” “ How 
did things get their names? ” And 
I remember his saying, about his 
brain: “Just now it’s wondering 


> 


how it thinks. It ought to know”’’. 
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THE HOPI INDIANS 

During a Third Programme talk, 
Dr. F. FRASER DARLING described 
the Hopi Indians of the high mesas 
of Arizona, whom he visited last 
summer. ‘The Hopis’, he said, 
“are a branch of the great Pueblo 
group of Indians—that is, those 
inhabiting the south-western states 
and who have developed a settled, corporate life in permanent villages 
of distinctive type, called pueblos. In the course of the thousand years 
they have lived-in Arizona, they have gradually been pushed into the 
inhospitable place they occupy now, and there is no doubt the problems 
set them by living in a semi-arid environment have developed their 
particular responses. The mesas are tablelands of limestone and sand- 
stone, 5,000 to 6,000 feet high, ending abruptly in cliffs and talus slopes. 
These rocks are porous and easily permeable, so that with a rainfall of 
ten or twelve inches a year, there are but few places where water remains 
throughout the seasons. Vegetation is sparse. The Hopis have built their 
stone and adobe pueblos on the very edge of three southern fingers of 
the mesas which stretch into the desert. When you are down in the 
desert you can scarcely see these houses, which are flush with the edge 
of the cliff, but up there village life is busy. The houses are crowded 
round an irregular plaza, the paving of which is the bed rock of the 
mesa. Indeed, the houses may be three-deep, the upper ones being 
reached by ladders from the roofs of the ones below. There is no sign 
up here that the Hopis are diligent and expert farmers, for there are 
no gardens round the houses or fields on the mesas, and as you look 
forth over the miles of desert 1,000 feet below, you still do not see 
the fields very easily. 

* But suppose the solemn Hopis should do you the honour of inviting 
you into their houses: there you will find an immaculately clean store- 
room containing a large amount of food—tong cobs of blue, red, white, 
yellow and multi-coloured maize, carefully stacked in rows; large 
pumpkins and melons, strings of chilis, baskets of beans, and dried 
apricots and peaches. The Hopis live so near the edge of possible human 
existence that they realise they have no latitude or margin of safety 
given them by nature, and they like to keep three years’ supply of food 
in stock. 

* Suppose we follow the old man riding slowly down the cliff path 
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from the mesa to the desert, on his burro or ass. Horses are scarce in 
Hopi-land, but the donkey is everywhere, a knowledgeable member of 
society on the plaza, the playmate of the boys and the beast of burden 
from the desert fields to the pueblos. The old man rides slowly out into 
the desert to one of his little fields. It may be half an acre in extent. 
We may not see immediately why it should be there at all, but as we 
get used to reading the signs of the country, we shall see that if it 
rains, the run-off water from further afield will come over this half- 
acre, and the Hopi may have made a little ridge of the alkaline desert 
soil round his plot to hold the water on it for a little time. The Hopi 
will have several of these little plots, perhaps miles apart. He says the 
showers of rain coursing about the desert in summer do not fall every- 
where, but he hopes some of his plots will be fortunate enough to get 
in their track. His maize needs a growing period of 120 days and he 
has an average of only 133 days between killing frosts, so here again 
he has to be shrewd in his judgment. The ground is not ploughed; the 
Hopi knows better than to waste water by evaporation in that way. He 
makes a hole twelve inches deep with a digging stick, and into that 
he drops several grains of corn; then he goes a yard or four feet away 
and makes another hole. There is not water enough for plants to be 
nearer than that. The Hopi farmer, in dropping several grains into one 
hole, knows that one may grow to produce corn; the others will go to 
the cutworm, the kangaroo rat or, having come through the ground, 
will be broken by the wind or eaten by a jackrabbit. Hopi corn is unique 
in its capacity to push a shoot up to the air from twelve inches down. 
The reason these farmers plant so deep is that the corn is able to take 
advantage of the stored water in the soil, and its roots go down further 
still and get well established ’. 


EARLY ART COLLECTORS IN NORTH ENGLAND 


Speaking in the North of England Home Service, ELLIS WATERHOUSE 
said that ‘ Few subjects have been so neglected by the historian, or even 
by the purveyor of art gossip, as the gradual development of regional 
centres of artistic activity throughout the nineteenth century. Such 
centres tended to coincide with those of industry, but they were not 
usually given their particular bias by persons involved in industrial 
development. The first stirrings in the North seem to have occurred 
at Liverpool, and the personality round whom they centre was a banker 
and attorney (as well as a historian), William Roscoe (1753-1831), 
an endearing and rather other-worldly figure, who played a part in 
the several attempts to found in Liverpool a “ society for the encourage- 
ment of the arts of painting and design”. Such a society was designed 
to rally together all those interested in the arts and also to hold exhibi- 
tions of contemporary work. Finally, in 1817, two years after the 
Battle of Waterloo, Roscoe became the first President of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution, which managed to survive and he may be considered 
the patron saint of artistic interests in the North region, and the first 
martyr too—for his zeal for the arts helped in his bankruptcy. 

“The real bent of Merseyside collections, and what makes them 
memorable today, was for the work of contemporary British painters. We 
get a first glimpse of it in a little known pamphlet, privately printed at 
Manchester in 1809 by William Carey, which pretended to be A Letter 
to A Connoisseur in London. Carey was a rather superior kind of 
picture dealer. He trafficked of course in Old Masters and the occasion 
of his coming to Manchester was to see an alleged’ Leonardo which 
belonged to a barrister, a Mr. Ashworth. But he wrote a number of 
pamphlets like this one, advocating the claims of contemporary and 
national art. He also acted as the adviser of Lord de Tabley, who was 
one of the first of the old collecting classes to buy works, other than 
portraits, by contemporary British painters. The Tabley collection 
was largely in London, but a portion of it was at Tabley Hall, near 
Manchester, and this remained intact for many years after the sale, 
in 1827, of the London Tabley collection. The kind of picture Lord 
de Tabley bought was what was called “the fancy picture” and 
landscapes by contemporary artists. 

“Carey also indicates that, as early as 1809, there was some patronage 
for local artists at Manchester. The names he gives are forgotten today, 
but he saw drawings and watercolours by them shown in the public 
rooms of Mr. Ford, the principal “ English and Foreign Bookseller ” 
in the place. Soon there was clearly a local demand for art, though 
this bent of Merseyside for collecting contemporary works does not 
seem to have spread to the whole of the North of England, for when 
the famous German expert, Dr. Waagen, made his northern tour in 
1856 he found the new collectors in the Newcastle district went in for 
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the more hallowed Old Masters, while only those of Manchester and 
Liverpool specialised in modern works’. 

‘I REMEMBER BRAHMS .. .’ 

‘This happened long ago in my parents’ house in Vienna’, said IRMA 
IRENA SCHWARTZ-SELIGMAN, in a talk in the Light Programme. ‘ I was 


very young indeed, maybe four or five years old. My mother told me, 


when she was combing my hair, there was going to be a chamber-music 
evening that night, and that Brahms was coming, and Johann Strauss, 
and many others. There was nothing unusual about Brahms coming. 
He was a friend of my parents, lived near by, and he was very fond 


Pe 


% 


of us children. But my mother also told me that Auntie Berth was <3 


going to play the “ Trout ” with four other friends. Did I laugh, when 


drawing by Professor W. von Beckerath 
From ‘ Brahms’, by }. Fuller-Maitland (Methuen) 


Brahms at the pianoforte: a 


she wanted me to believe this! The “ Trout” was a song; you didn’t — 


play it. I knew it almost by heart. All day I thought about this queer 
thing and the more I thought, the odder it seemed to me. At last I 
decided I must hear it myself. But how? I knew it would be no good 


asking to stay up late for the party. I decided to go to bed at the 
usual time, and to slip into the music-room while the guests were at — 


dinner and Nanny was helping in the kitchen. 
“So there I was, when the time came, hidden away under the piano 


in my long, white and pink checked nightdress. There was no carpet — 


under the piano and I was shivering. Opposite me in rows were the 
little gold chairs for the audience—and four music-stands with four 
chairs and one chair at the piano. Five trouts for my little song. 


Soon the guests began to come in. Then I saw a pair of large, 


square boots and the bottom of wide grey trousers. They came and 
sat down just opposite me. They belonged to Brahms, I knew, because 
of the way his boots always squeaked when he walked. Next, the 
musicians settled down in their places. I had to wait quite a long time 
for my trout; and when it came it was the tune I knew so well, but 
there really were five little trouts, playing all sorts of jolly games in a 


sparkling river. When it was over I realised that I was stiff with cold. — 
People were standing about and chattering, making no move to go ~ 


into the drawing-room. How could I possibly get out of my hiding 
place? I didn’t have to worry long. Two squeaky boots approached the 


~piano, and a huge, soft hand lifted me into the light. It was Brahms, 


who had discovered me. It seemed as though everybody was looking 
at me. But Brahms sat down with me on his lap, telling me not to be 
afraid and that he would settle the matter with my parents and asking 
how did I like the music. He heaped all the cushions from the sofa on to 
me, till I was snug and warm. The company crowded round me and 


at the door was an agitated Nanny, who had missed me from my bed. — 


But Brahms protested: “Don’t steal my distinguished audience from 


quintet. I am quite a good, composer too ”’. 


it 


me. Why should she only listen to Schubert? She must also hear my — 


“He twinkled with his eyes and his long white beard tickled my ear. © 
Then there was a breathless moment of expectation and the first 
glorious melody of Brahms’ quintet reached my ears. Quite a girl, to — 
be the one and only person who first heard it from the shelter of the — 


great composer’s arms! Don’t you believe it! I was fast asleep ’. 
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The Return of the ‘Genius Loci’ 


. By HIDALGO MOYA 


OOKING through the ‘Houses for Sale’ columns I sometimes 
find myself trying to imagine what the various houses look 
like. The descriptions are often very vague, especially when 
the house is classed as modern. The main virtue of a “ modern’ 

house seems to be uniqueness: ‘Unique architect-designed, modern 
house, central heating and lavishly appointed bathroom ’. 

I can picture the bathroom—pale green tiles with a mass of chromium 
taps and peach coloured mirrors. I can picture the central heating; but 
there it stops. In fact it seems to be beyond the agents’ power of descrip- 
tion to convey to us a real image of the place. The same difficulty does 
not seem to arise in the case of an old house, or even a fake period 
piece. I really can see the house in the market square of a small 
cathedral town with narrow streets and unexpected glimpses of the 
cathedral tower down mysterious paved passageways. Or even (to quote 
the agents’ phrase) the ‘replica of a Tudor mansion with a wealth 
of old oak and a mature, walled garden’. 
with conyiction can have great character and charm. 

What is it then that we are trying to get from the agents’ description? 
Surely it is, for want of a better word, the ‘ atmosphere * of the place. 
The atmosphere or spirit which remains in one’s memory long after the 
details of style and period are forgotten; it is the quality which makes 
a place alive instead of a mere pile of bricks and cement. Of course, 
much of the atmosphere which envelops us in an old house or a little 
country town is the result of the action of time and organic growth. 


~ But even so, the finest architecture of whatever period has always had 


something of that quality, even when it was new. Time and maturity 
have merely enhanced what was already there. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no denying that in new building atmosphere is often sadly 
missing. But is this really an innate fault? The proof that it is not, 
can, I think, be found at the South Bank. I should like to take a few 
examples from there to show you what I mean, and then, for com- 
parison, look at some of the other work which is being done in this 
country today. 

The exhibition is an excellent field i such an enquiry since it is 
large enough to have the character of a complete landscape and, at the 
same time, contains buildings of widely differing use. One of the most 
successful exhibits is the seaside promenade. There are no real 


buildings to go into here; it is merely a lay-out of a variety of objects 
having associations with the sea. One walks between rows of sloping 
white masts and under coloured canvas awnings. All round there are 
clear bold colours appropriate to the clean sea air and giving by 
association almost the smell of the air itself. The viewing platforms 


The south and east facades of the flats at t Harlow (architect and planner: Frederick Gibberd, F. R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I.), 
with two-storey houses behind 


Even fake Tudor if built: 


+ 


The seaside section of the South Bank Exhibition 
By courtesy of ‘ The Architect and Building News’ 


slung on steel cables out over the river move slightly as one clambers up 
the narrow stairs. The slatted wood floors of the platforms reflect 
in the river swell an ever-changing pattern as of a basketful of freshly 
caught slithering mackerel. Flags and undulating canvas move in the 
breeze from the-open river. Peppermint rock, violently coloured sugar 
fruits and stripy humbugs are being made in a little building of triangles 
of glowing blue, white and red glass. There is no need to look at the 
catalogue to know that this is the seaside promenade. 

Contrast this with some of our municipal sea fronts. Often there is 
so little feeling of the sea that it is almost with surprise that where 
one would normally expect to see houses one finds instead a large 
expanse of water. First, there is a strip 
of wind-swept beach backed by a 
granite sea wall, then the tarmac 
promenade crowded with motor-cars, 
a few shelters of stolid and clumsy 
concrete or red brick fitted with un- 
comfortable benches, some concrete 
lamp-posts looking for all the world 
like emaciated giraffes turned to stone 
and forced to gaze, not out to the 
wide sweep of the sea, but for ever 
to the rows of prim boarding-houses 
in the hinterland. 

Now let us look at another example 
from the South Bank, one of a very 
different character. The Regatta 
Restaurant has been designed to pro- 
vide a place where people sit and eat 
in pleasure and comfort. Its position 
overlooking the river is an important 
factor in the design. On the two sides 
facing the river the dining area is- 
sheltered by glass walls, which give 
the people insidé a great feeling of 
openness and freedom. Yet even on 
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the windiest and wettest days there is no suggestion of bleakness. This 
may well be due to the fact that the dining spaces are long and low 
in proportion and are separated from the glass walls by balustrades and 
flower boxes, which give a sense of intimate enclosure. Thus, the glass 
wall ceases to be a visual barrier and one’s eye travels easily to the open 
air platforms which surround the enclosed garden on the ground floor. 
These platforms in their turn cut off the view of the embankment wall 
and seem to cut you off from the immediate surroundings. At right 
angles to one of these glass walls and facing the river there is a mirrored 
wall so placed that it reflects the river and not the interior of the 
restaurant, thus further enhancing the illusion of being surrounded by 
the river, and hovering above it. At night, the effect is even more 
beautiful. The numerous oval lighting bowls near the ceiling are dimly 
reflected in the glass walls giving the impression that the lights of the 
river traffic are moving under an infinitely extended ceiling of small 
white translucent clouds; the view is closed by the floodlit turrets and 
spires of Whitehall Court on the opposite bank. 


Creating Atmosphere by Association 

These two examples show that it is possible for new work to have a 
very distinct atmosphere. They represent two different approaches’ to 
the problem. In the first of them, the seaside promenade, the results 
have been achieved by using materials and colours having strong 


associations with the seaside. This method of creating atmosphere by « 


associations is a perfectly reasonable device in an exhibition which is 
temporary. In a permanent building it may not be a good thing—some 
associations are too short-lived to mean anything to people in ten 
years’ time. This seaside promenade, with its kaleidoscopic effects, 
caters for a constantly moving mass of people. The Regatta Restaurant, 
on the other hand, has to give an appropriate environment for people 
sitting and eating. These people may be in the same position for an 


hour or more and so the character of the place can be appreciated” 


in a more leisurely fashion. So here the architects have used more 
subtle relationships of surfaces and colours and have seen to it that one’s 
interest is kept alive by the slow movements of the river traffic and the 
gradual changes of sunlight. This does, I think, show on a small scale 
the difference that exists between temporary exhibition design and more 
permanent work. 

In the exhibition, the full impact of the design has to be under- 
stood in a matter of hours, whereas in, say, a housing estate you 
may live for many years in the same place. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, that the architectural effects for the housing estate should be 
rather different from those of the exhibition; they should allow them- 
selves to unfold gradually through the course of the years so that the 
full richness of character is appreciated only after some time. As you 
gradually see more and more in your surroundings you feel a growing 
attachment to them. Again, the main changes in an exhibition, the 
movement of the people, and the flutter of the flags are extremely 
rapid when compared with the seasonal changes of the trees and the sky 
and the growth of one’s plants and one’s children. It is mainly these 
slow changes to which our new housing schemes have to provide the 
background. 

Now let us leave the South Bank and go out into the countryside 
to see what is happening in our new towns and housing estates. 
I shall not describe any particular place, but rather give you a com- 
posite picture, concentrating, I confess, on the bad features rather than 
on the good ones. Even from the distance our new place is depress- 
ing. Here is no jewel set perfectly in the fold of the hills, so beautiful 
that you feel that the landscape would be the worse for its removal. 
Instead, we see new brick boxes dotted with mechanical precision along 
wide concrete roads which gash across the green fields. The roads them- 
selves are interminable. The lamp-posts pass by at regular intervals. 
The road may sometimes curve, but you know that round the next 
corner will be what you have already seen round the last one. The 
houses themselves may have been designed with great care—the propor- 
tions of the windows and doors are not unpleasing. Yet when repeated 
a hundred times the effect is deadening, not because they are all the 
same, but because they have been conceived as units rather than as 
houses in a street. In fact there are only roads and no streets. The 
shopping centre is probably in the form of a large square open to the 
sky and surrounded»by neat rows of shops. It is cold and wet on a 
winter's day and it is a bleak journey across the square past the dripping 
shrubs in the central flower beds to the shops opposite. In the evening, 
when the shops are shut, the milk bar and cinema provide the centres of 
interest, but they are so insignificant in this great wilderness that one 
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feels that the closing of the shops has drained all life from the heart of 
the town. : 

This may be a little unfair, or at any rate a little too sweeping. But 
it does show what happens if the real fundamentals of designing a 


place to live in are forgotten. What are these fundamentals? Not just — 


composition, massing and good proportions. There are many civic 
buildings where the most meticulous attention has been given to these 
matters and still the final effect is nothing more than one of dead 
pomposity. 

In my opinion, the fundamental element of any scene is, as I have 
already said, its atmosphere—an air in which you feel the genius loci 
may choose to linger.. But there are unfortunately no fixed rules for 
invoking this elusive spirit. I could talk about levels, contours, group- 
ing of buildings—and the like, as the books do. But none of these means 
may be employed mechanically; it may not always be a good thing to 
build along the contours; occasionally it may be right to go against them. 
The real essential is for the designer to approach any building problem 
with a sympathetic understanding of the lives and needs of the people 
he is building for; but how he translates this understanding into streets 
and houses is a matter of his skill and sensitivity, his powers to imagine 
what the place will be like when it is actually being lived in. ; 

Take the shopping centre which I described above. If the shops in 
it had been grouped closely together on both sides of a narrow pedestrian 
street, the whole street could then have been covered with a light steel 
and glass roof to form an arcade and the atmosphere of the place 
would immediately have become more friendly and intimate. There 
would have been space for standing and gossiping under cover while 
the rain beat harmlessly on the glass overhead. Drinking morning coffee 
would be fun, for the cafe would look down the length of the arcade 
and the whole bustling scene would be in view. In the morning, the 
sun would light one end of the arcade and there would be a feeling of 
alertness and expectation in the air. In the evening, the sun would slant 
through the glass roof at the other end of the street. The crowds would 
collect around the cinema, and the milk bar and the arcade would 
become a meeting place for those whose day’s work is done. 

Or take the interminable roads. Surely the slopes of the ground itself 
could be used in an interesting way. The pavement, instead of being 
merely a flat white ribbon running alongside the road, might be allowed 
to run sometimes in a cutting, sometimes on a slight embankment. At 
times it could even become simply a hard surface conforming to the 
natural irregularities of the ground itself and showing that the earth 
beneath is the same ground on which the whole of our town is resting. 
Returning home from work in the evening could then be less of a weary 
trudge. The first landmark you would see in the distance might be a tall 
tower of flats which you know is not so very far from home. This tower 
may be built of steel and glass—materials usually thought to be 
essentially inhuman. At that moment, however, the building seems far 
from inhuman; it reaches boldly into the sky and its steel structure is 
so beautifully proportioned that the whole block gives the impression 
of hovering above the earth, having something in common with the 
indigo sky. Your path leads sometimes between high walls and at others 
skirts an open common. A bend in the road is marked by a lamp-post 
shining out a little more brightly than the others. A few yards from 
home, the path takes a short cut through a passage with the branches 
of the trees meeting overhead. Here the lamp-posts are small in scale 
and closely spaced. This is the last landmark before you emerge into 
your own quiet street. we, 


Organic Approach to Town Planning 


This approach to the problems of town-planning may sound im- 
practicable and expensive; most people would regard it as only fit for 
exhibitions and playgrounds like the Pleasure Gardens in Battersea 
Park. But let us see what striving for practical perfection gave us in the 
new town we were considering earlier. Roads which were perfect as 
roads—the gradients were no doubt correct and the corners properly 
splayed—houses planned for the right number of children, houses set 
the right distance away from the roads to allow for the drains and 
waterpipes—and each house a piece of architecture in itself. Yet when. 
all these items were brought together—a town entirely without a soul. 

It is the drainage engineer who tells the architect how wide he thinks 
the road should be. It is the sociologist who calculates the size of the 
family—and therefore the house—and suggests the correct distance 
between shops, schools and homes. And it is the lighting expert who lays 
down the spacing and height of the street lamps. But who is there to 
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Court Theatre 


By SIR LEWIS CASSON 


HE recent production of ‘John Bull’s Other Island’ on the 
Third Programme, and the publication in book form of Sir 
Desmond MacCarthy’s contemporary criticisms of the original 
productions of Shaw’s plays have called to my remembrance 
the Vedrenne-Barker season at the old Court Theatre in Sloane Square 
in the years 1904 to 1907; for not only was it during that season that 
“John Bull’ was first produced, but it was that season also that 
established Bernard Shaw in 
this country as a popular 
dramatist. 2 
Years ago, when the season 
was over, Sir Desmond sum- 
marised the work of the 
management in an earlier book 
of his, which he prefaced with 
a scrap of dialogue between 
Touchstone and Corin: 
Wast ever at 
shepherd? 
No, truly. 
Then thou art damned. 


the Court, 


And that was certainly the 
attitude of the intelligentsia of 
the day, if it was not even more 
general. That book of Sir 
Desmond’s is still valuable as 
a record and a criticism, and 
also as a prophecy, for he 
claimed that the season marked 
a turning point in the history 
of the British theatre. 

If indeed it was so, ‘ John 
Bull’s Other Island’ has a 
special importance in that this play’s success made the continuance of the 
season possible, after rather a precarious start with two other plays. It 
was certainly a milestone in Shaw’s own career as a dramatist. Up to 
then, though his plays had been written for production in the com- 
mercial theatre, and many of them for definite leading actors of the 
day, he had not succeeded in getting a public production of any of 
them, except one (privately financed), ‘ Arms and the Man’, and that 
had failed. Shaw had, however, published them all, and therefore the 
special limited public that saw the few semi-private performances of 
the Stage Society and similar bodies, had probably already read and 
pondered them; so ‘John Bull’, his first unpublished play to be pro- 
duced, was the first to test the direct impact of a play of his on a 
London audience. Its success, much helped by a most unexpected 
visit by King Edward VII, followed by the success of ‘ You Never 
Can Tell’, and the still greater success of “Man and Superman’ firmly 
established both Shaw and the Vedrenne-Barker management. 

From that time Shaw was sure of his market. He no longer had to 
try to make his plays saleable to the normal commercial managements, 
but could write to please himself. He was also, alas, sure of his pulpit, 
and his next play ‘Major Barbara’, the first he wrote for the Court 
Theatre, plainly shows the tendency, which thenceforward rapidly grew 
in him, to over-emphasise the polemical in his plays at the expense of 
the character drawing and drama. This may have added to their philo- 
sophic and literary value, but it did not improve them as plays for 
the theatre. In this connection it is interesting to recall that before ‘ Man 
and Superman’ had been produced he told me that the shorter three-act 
version (without the Hell scene) was all that he meant to be presented 
on the stage. But he soon changed his mind when success had come. 

The Court Theatre season was the culmination of a movement, which 
had begun in the early ’nineties, to bring the British theatre more into 
_ line with the more advanced theatre of the Continent. In England the 
theatre was at that time almost completely ignoring the liberation of 
thought that was sweeping away so much lumber and bringing us a 


Scene from ‘ John Bull’s Other Island’ at the Court Theatre in 1905, with, on the left, 
Louis Calvert as Broadbent and Granville Barker as Keegan 


more open-eyed and unsentimental view of life. Ignoring also the new 
drama of Scandinavia and Germany thar recognised these things and 
used them as its material. The real prophet in England of this new 
movement was that prince of theatre enthusiasts, Mr. J. T. Grein, for 
many years critic of the Sunday Times, and Consul-General of the 
Netherlands. He and the Independent Theatre he founded in the early 
*nineties sponsored the first performances of Ibsen in this country, and 
later the Independent Theatre 
staged ‘ Widowers’ Houses’, 
the first play of Shaw’s to be 
produced. Grein also brought 
over to the Royalty Theatre a 
little provincial company from 
Germany under Behrend and 
Andresen, who introduced to 
us the plays of Sudermann and 
Hauptmann, and showed us 
what beautiful team - work 
could be done by such a com- 
pany working co-operatively 
for the good of the play under 
competent direction. When the 
Stage Society took over the 
work of the Independent 
Theatre and expanded it, 
Behrend directed some of their 
first productions, and it was* 
from him that Lyall Swete, 
Granville Barker, and Shaw 
himself, learnt the elements of 


“as 


their producing skill and 
From the Enthoven Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum method. 
The Stage Society was 


founded about 1900 to organise the growing audience for the more 
advanced drama by providing a fixed number of productions a year 
in return for an annual subscription. It was the first of the Sunday 
Club theatres, and, greatly daring, it was the first to test, by the pro- 
duction of ‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession’, the immunity of such clubs 
from the Censor’s ban. Its first committee included Shaw, St. John 
Hankin, and Frederick Whelen, and it did magnificent work in build- 
ing up a new audience and finding new dramatists. Whelen told me 
the other day that when he proposed that they should do “Man and 
Superman’, St. John Hankin opposed it on the ground that, much as 
he liked the play, the Press would find it so shocking that it would 
damage Shaw’s growing reputation and that of the Society. But Hankin 
was outvoted, and, until the blitz destroyed it, I treasured a letter from 
G.B.S. asking me to play Rikki Tiki Tavy for them to Ainley’s Tanner. 
Eventually the play was done for them by the Vedrenne-Barker manage- 
ment as one of the 1905 series of matinees, and, Ainley not being avail- 
able, Barker played Tanner himself. I was then one of the regular 
company, but on account of the importance of the part my contract 
salary was raised from £3 to £3 10s., with a special grant of £5 to buy 
silk shirts for the Granada scene! 

This brings me to the financial side of all this pioneering work. The 
Stage Society used to pay its actors an expense fee of one guinea a 
show, and the producer an inclusive one of £10. In its most prosperous 
days each production had a Sunday night and matinees on the Mon- 
day and Tuesday following, so three guineas was the utmost the 
actor got for three weeks’ rehearsals and three performances. But, 
fantastic as it must seem now, the total cost of each production 
(producer, actors, rent, scenery and hiring) could not exceed £250 if 
the society was to remain solvent. The Vedrenne-Barker management 
set out to extend the appeal of this advanced work to the general public 
on much the same financial basis. The total cost of each set of six Tues- 
day and Friday matinees was reckoned at £200. With the prestige of a 
new production, the first matinee was expected to take £100, and the 
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remaining five matinees another £100 between them. A very few of us 
actors were on low-salaried seasonal contracts, but most of the parts were 
played by first-rate important actors at a guinea a show—the theory 
being that they were earning their main salary at night in the more 
regular theatres. When success enabled the plays to have short runs in 
the evening, reasonable salaries were possible; but tribute should be paid 
to the many fine actors who gave so much time almost gratis to the 
various societies and the Vedrenne-Barker management. 


Rise of the Dramatist-Director 


Another factor in the change of pattern was the emphasis thrown 
on the play, rather than the actor, by the rise of the dramatist-director 
and later of the independent director or producer, in whose hands lay 
the whole interpretation of the play, and the detailed pattern the actors 
had to follow. The first of these in modern times was T. W. Robertson 
who wrote the series of Caste comedies in the ’sixties (indeed, the origin 
of modern touring companies is the fact that he would not entrust 
the provincial stock-companies with such delicate work). The dramatist- 
director must also have been the tradition of Shakespeare’s theatre, but 
later the actors seem to have done much as they liked, or agreed among 
themselves, until the rise of the big actor-managers, who tended to 
emphasise their own importance, both in the choice of their plays, and 
their interpretation of them. But such authors as Pinero and Henry 
Arthur Jones, and such directors as Dion Boucicault (Charles Frohman’s 
director, who produced nearly all Barrie’s plays) were absolute dictators 
of every actor’s slightest move, intonation, phrasing, and emphasis. 
Boucicault had a violent hatred of that downward final inflexion. so 
beloved of English actors, and would never let it be used except at the 
end of a scene! All these things, then, contributed to clearing the ground 
and laying the foundations, but the main factor in the outstanding 
achievement of the Court Theatre was the artistic partnership between 
two of the few undoubted theatre-geniuses of our time, Shaw and Gran- 
ville Barker. Vedrenne’s contribution was astute business management 
and a flair—a combination of firmness and flattery—for dealing with 
artists. 

To the present generation Granville Barker is hardly more than a 
legend, remembered more as a dramatist and Shakespeare critic than 
as a man of the theatre, for he retired, alas, from its active service thirty 
years before he died in 1946. However deeply we may have sympathised 
with his feeling of discouragement and frustration in working for high 
ideals in what is now known as the entertainment industry, we who 
worked with him and for him in the old days with the devotion of 
the soldiers of Napoleon for their Emperor, have never been able quite 
to forgive him for his desertion of the fight. Yet I can still hardly write 
or speak soberly of Granville Barker, who has been one of the greatest 
influences in my life. 

There is a legend that in his youth Barker planned his career as 
ten years acting, ten years producing and the rest as play-writing. At 
any rate that is roughly, how it worked out, except that in the last 
phase we got more lectures and Shakespeare criticism than the plays 
we had hoped for. He began his career with a strenuous training in 
speech from his mother, who was a Victorian elocutionist, and he some- 
times deputised for her. When still a boy he went to Sarah Thorne’s 
famous stock company and school at the Theatre Royal, Margate, where 
so many stars of those days began. Then came the rough and tumble of 
Shakespeare repertory with Ben Greet; hard work with William Poel, 
including an Edward II that brought him to Shaw’s notice; and so to 
the Stage Society, first as an actor, and then as a director, while he 
played smallish parts in the West End; and about this time began his 
long and close friendship with Shaw, which: lasted until his second 
marriage. By the time Barker was twenty-five he was a well equipped 
actor with some experience of directing, and had begun to write 
plays. He had no great ambitions as an actor, and there was something 
detached and inhuman about his stage personality, valuable in such 
parts as Marchbanks and Keegan, but difficult to cast in more normal 
parts. He had the dramatist’s gift of understanding character and 
motive; but his greatest asset as an actor and director was the instan- 
taneous response of his whole being, body, and voice, to his imagination 
in his interpretation of character and emotion. In speech especially 


he had an inspired knowledge of the exact melody and stress that would: 


convey the precise meaning and emotion he wanted, and a power of so 


analysing it in technical form that he could pass it on to others. And: 


with this he had at his command all the devices of rhetoric with which 
the actor or speakér can rouse the curiosity, the attention, the tears or 
the laughter of an audience. 
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Few actors or directors have combined all this with a completely 
tidy and disciplined mind that could plan a whole production in detail 
before starting rehearsals and keep firmly to a schedule. A good instance 
of these powers was the book drawn up by him and William Archer 
fifty years ago on the National Theatre. Ir had been rumoured that 
Carnegie would build a National Theatre if a complete scheme were 
laid before him. The scheme was prepared, and later published. Barker’s 
share included a schedule of the plays for the first season, night by night, 
and complete casts for them with named actors, who represented the 
actual players of the day. Every item of the running of the theatre was 
considered in the same detail. 

But for all the genius of Barker and Shaw, they would not have 
been able to achieve what they did had they not had at their disposal 
actors of what are now almost an extinct type, trained speakers who 
had grown up in a tradition that there is an art of stage speech as 
definite and distinct from the speech of the street and drawing room as 
the art of opera singing or ballet is from everyday life, though the actual 
differences may not be so marked; a tradition of style, no longer 
consciously assumed because it had become instinctive, because in the 
theatre nothing else was heard. It- included a much wider range of 
pitch, much more use of melody in conveying significance and meaning, 
and definite: unwritten rules on phrasing (rhetorical punctuation one 
might call it), on elision and on the carrying on of the final consonant, 
and so on. : 

There were good and bad actors of this tradition, but they were all 
audible, and the good ones could, under it, give the illusion of ‘ natural’ 
speaking, though with far more significance. Our young generation has 
actors and directors as imaginative and sensitive as ever, perhaps of a 
higher intellectual level than ever, certainly as skilful as ever—in all 
but this. With a few notable*exceptions they have no tradition of good 
stage speech because they seldom hear it, and even despise it because 
they know no better. It is the loss of this tradition, much more than bad 
articulation and voice production that has laid the modern actor, justly 
I fear, open to the charge of inaudibility. What is the value of fine 
writing in the theatre if the actors by their speech reduce it to the 
commonplace? But I believe the tide is at last turning. The return of 
poetry to the theatre, the more enlightened views of Shakespearean pro- 
duction and speech that Poel fought for now at last being adopted, to 
say nothing of the continual complaints of inaudibility, are all leading 
our actors back to a recognition of the value of the art of speech. Alas, 
they have a lot of leeway to make up. 


Stylised ‘ Naturalism’ 


The actors who made up the backbone of the old Court Theatre 
company, actors like Louis Calvert, Lillah McCarthy, Robert Loraine, 
Henry Ainley and Harcourt Williams were all brought up in the old 
tradition and could give clarity and significance to the quietest and 
most intricate dialogue with apparent ‘naturalness’, and yet were 
always easily heard and understood because careless slipshod speech 
was impossible to them. They were, therefore, perfect instruments in 
the hands of an inspired director. On the artistic side this is what Sir 
Desmond MacCarthy wrote in 1907 about the season: 


The aim of the management throughout was truth as opposed to 
effect. This implied that actors had to be carefully chosen to fill parts. 
which they could sympathise with and understand, that every speech, 
dialogue and scene had to undergo beforehand the criticism of rigorous 
common-sense; in fact that the whole play had to be tugged and tested 
in rehearsal till the coherence of its idea and the soundness of its 
sentiment were perfectly established. Now that is not the usual process 
of production where the method is one of disguising sham sentiment 
and incongruous utterances by teaching actors to carry them off . . . 
so that the audience is astonished into not noticing whether the acting 
is good or bad, or whether the emotion expressed is true or false, The 
practice of the Court Theatre management has been exactly the reverse 
of this. The players have been trained not to ‘act’ in this sense. The 
surprisingly good quality of the acting has been mainly due to the 
fact that. the producers have taken pains to see that the actors should 
have nothing inane or affected set them to say and do; and that the 
parts should be capable of being acted well, that is to say, naturally 
and sincerely, from beginning to end. 


That is a wonderful tribute, perhaps even better than Sir Desmond 
actually intended, for in saying that the acting was entirely natural and 
not calculated for effect, he testified that what was perhaps the most 
calculated and even stylised acting-I have ever known, had succeeded — 
in its effect, since it gave to so discerning a critic the illusion of pure 
naturalism and perfect sincerity——From a talk in the Third Programme 
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- Slave Castles of 


By PATRICK 


MONG the unforgivable things that men have done to other 
men, there can be nothing much worse than the African 
slave trade. For nearly 400 years white men came in ships 
to the Guinea coast on the west of Africa and. there 

bought Africans. They were usually prisoners of war, the by-product 
of tribal conflict. These forefathers of the American Negro were then 
shipped off to the New World. Very often the white men behaved with 
great courage, the sort of high despairing courage of men who gamble 
when they cannot afford to lose. They died of fever; they were killed 
in skirmishes with tribesmen; they fought wars among themselves in 
which little mercy or chivalry was shown, It is a story of almost per- 
petual war and treachery, conditioned by greed and checked 
only by fear. 

The details of the trade are foul and they make the sort 
of history that one prefers not to read or at least would 
like to forget. But they have left their monuments. There 
is their, squalid story told in a few memoirs and diaries; 
there is the haunting bitterness, the incoherent racial grief 
that you find in so many Africans today. But they also left 
a monument in stone and brick. There is little written about 
it; it is seldom visited; it is decaying rapidly. This monu- 
ment is a line of castles. It runs almost the entire length 
of the seaboard of the Colony of the Gold Coast. There 
are over thirty of them. They were built by the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the British, the Brandenburgers, and the Danes, 
by all the nations whose traders and soldiers came for 
slaves. Many of them today are in ruins. But others are still 
there, plain and dazzling white in the sun, and all of them 
stand on the very edge of the sea because these traders 
were virtually prisoners in their own castles. They stand 
there, too, because the sea winds made their lives just a 
little more tolerable though it did not stop the majority 
of them dying of fever. } 

Of these castles, the best known is now the official resi- 
dence of His Excellency the Governor of the Gold Coast. 
The Danes built it in 1657. An African chief captured it 
by a trick in 1693 and for a year kept a bloody state here, 


used to throw offerings to the spirits for a safe return 
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Elmina Castle: view from the creek into which slaves who were driven across and into the castle 
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dressing himself in the Governor’s uniform, entertaining richly and 
firing himself twenty-one gun salutes whenever he took the air. The 
Danish Governor, who was wounded and escaped the chief by jumping 
out of the window, went back to Denmark to stand trial but on the way 
he was captured by an English pirate, ‘Long Ben’ Avery, and made 
to walk the plank. The Danes got it back and sold it to the Dutch, and 
the British acquired it. It was a lunatic asylum for a time and it is 
now Government House—or Christiansborg Castle. 

The castle hangs over the sea, over the long gently curving beach 
where the breakers move in endless parallel lines and the palm trees 
lean forward towards the surf. It is a mad, white building, a sort of 


Cape Coast Castle, with the old cannon and cannon balls 
in the courtyard 


tropical Elsinore. The Royal Crown of Denmark is 
still cut out in stone over the great door. It has 
turrets and balconies and little walled terraces. It 
is small and elaborate; and, crammed within its 
complicated walls, the corridors and the rooms and 
the state stairways are all at a dozen different levels. 
It is so strange a building to find in Africa, which is 
not a romantic place and a place where men do not 
build in this charming and impractical manner, that 
you expect a crowd of fantastic courtiers to come 
posturing down the wide flight of steps into the 
hot little courtyard and out past the cannons into 
the careful garden. You do not expect a Governor 
in a grey suit who is wrestling with a constitutional 
problem. 

But under the castle and under the rooms where 
the bright secretaries work and under the fine room 
where the new Executive Council meets with His 
Excellency to decide on the future of the Colony, 
there are long dark galleries like sections of an 
underground railway. Their doors are made of 
iron. They are barely lit by little windows cut 
through the thickness of the wall and within the 
thickness they are barred three times with iron 
grills one behind the other. This is where the 
merchandise was kept; this is where the new slaves 
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were shut while they waited for a ship to call. This is the usual pattern 
of these castles. To see the others you merely drive up the coast and 
there they stand perched on sudden rocks beside the main road or at 
the end of a little country road, staring out to sea, surrounded by 
poor fishing villages or utterly deserted and ruined and forgotten. : 

There is the shell of Koromantin which stands on an acropolis 
above a mud village. The square red huts cling like a swarm of 
bees to the sides of its rock. Its paths are of bare stone like the beds 


of mountain streams. Its people are quiet and welcoming as they dry . 


their fish in the sun or mend their nets. Cannon lie rusting at the 
foot of its broken walls. Its roofs have all fallen in. It is now only a 
square brick box the size of adarge London house. There is a stairway 
of yellow Dutch brick that leads nowhere and in among the bush 
and sour grass that grows at its summit you can find dark holes that 
Jead to the slave galleries beneath. One does not mourn its ruins. 


Broken Tombs 

Further on there is an English castle called Anomabu. It lies off the 
main road. At the turning there is what remains of a graveyard where 
Christian chiefs and servants of the castle and traders were buried. 
The soil has all been washed away as a result of the digging and the 
broken tombs stand on the bare yellow subsoil. They look diseased and 
lean forward in a sinister way. Some have cheap urns and pediments. 
Some are carved with a perfunctory cross. Some are just scraps of 
bleached wood lying on the ground. 

There is one monument with a plaque let into its side. This is what 
it says: 

Here lies the body of Mister James Anaman who was born in the 
year of our Lord 1820 and died at half past nine o’clock on the 
thirteenth of September 1865 and was interred in this cemetery on the 
fourteenth idem aged 45 years. Mr. Anaman was a native of Agah and 
trained up in Anomabu, and by the aid of God through his, usefulness 
as a loyal servant, he became -not only one of the respectable gentlemen 
in this town but also a leader and a local preacher of the Wesleyan 
body, an advocate, treasurer and vice-President of the Temperance 
Society. When he was questioned a few hours before his departure he 
uttered the following words in reply: ‘I am among the same travellers; 
I was a sinner; my hopes are in Christ. I have preferred Jesus ’. These 
were the last words of Mister Anaman and hope others may also follow 
the same steps. 

Today the richness and importance of Anomabu have gone. 
Anomabu is a small town. It has a temporary, unfinished look. It has 
no wheeled traffic. Houses are of mud or concrete. Most of them have 
two storeys with balconies of unbleached wood. Little crowded shops 
sell combs and scent and aspirins and food in'rusty tins whose wrappers 
have begun to uncurl. There is a busy little market where the women 
shout at each other and flies fill the air. There is a large 1870 church, 
like a dissenting chapel in a midland suburb, but the windows are 
broken and the doors locked. Two Victorian iron lamp-posts stand at 
its front, but the lamps have disappeared. There is a wide green littered 
with fishing nets and native cloths left out to dry. There is a line of 
decayed European houses where the traders used to live, and right on 
the silver beach there is the castle. 

It is a huge square whitewashed building with a bastion at each corner. 
It rises out of the usual litter of cannon. Slender painted fishing boats 
lie in rows under its walls. It stands severe and menacing at one end 
of the beach. Its only entrance is through a narrow tunnel in the walls. 
The yard inside is grassy now and the kitchens and storerooms are 
falling in ruins. There is still a spacious terrace on the battlements and 
more cannon still stand in their carriages pointing proudly at the sea. 
This, too, has a bloody history and the silver beach, where little naked 
boys play today, was once untidy with thousands of corpses left after 
the Ashanti had tried in vain to take the place by storm; the attackers 
suffered desperate casualties from the castle guns and yet succeeded 
in massacring the Africans who had sheltered under the castle walls in 
the hope of protection. The castle is empty now and no Europeans 
live in Anomabu. 

But the largest of the castles is at Cape Coast. It is a great barrack 
of a place and today half of it is a prison. Blank walls face the crowded 
town and it is built right out into the sea. As the heavy waves break 
against its sides, every now and again you can see the cannon that have 
been toppled off its walls lying in the surf, shapeless with rust. There 
are enormous galleries that held over a thousand slaves. And facing 
the sea there is a gate through which they were driven, through the 
surf and into rowing boats and out to the. waiting ships. 

Cape Coast was once the seat of the British Administration. On the 


wide terrace that overlooks the sea, there are three graves let into the 
paving, cracked and worn. One is for a missionary. One is for a man 
called Maclean and one is simply marked L.E.L. George Maclean 
was Governor here in the eighteen-thirties. At that time the colony 
was administered by a company. The British Government had. no 
ambition to acquire the Gold Coast. It was.expensive, it demanded 


troops, it did not pay and its administrators died monotonously, some- 


times within a few days of their landing. But Maclean was a great 
administrator; he was stern and rough, but he was also just. He became 
a legend in England, this lonely man making war and peace, negotiating 
with kings and representing in his person the power and splendour of 
Britain. He came to London on a visit and a girl fell in love with him. 
This was L.E.L. She was one of those round-faced Victorian girls, a 
tiny wasp-waisted figure in spreading crinolines; she was also a famous 
poetess, knew all the literary females of her time, and her work sold 
well. Her poetry was appalling, but for a time it was most fashionable. 
She signed it with her initials L.E.L.—Laetitia Elizabeth Landon. 

She fell in love with the idea-of Maclean. And this pale, genteel, 
rather tiresome young woman insisted on marrying him. He accepted. 
Then remembering the west coast he tried to dissuade her. She in- 
sisted and they sailed for Cape Coast. The ship was anchored off the 
castle. Maclean, whose private life had not been strict, went ashore 
alone, had the apartments cleaned a little and the women dismissed. 
L.E.L. landed to find herself in a hot inelegant castle, surrounded by 
drunken traders and sick soldiers. And it was not what she had expected. 
She was far from the drawing-rooms and pleasant people who dealt 
in conversation and good manners. And one day, two months after her 
arrival, while the ship was preparing to leave for home, she went up 
to her turret to write a letter. She began it cheerfully. But when a 
servant came to look for her, he found the door blocked with her body. 
She had finished a bottle of prussic acid and they buried her quickly 
in the castle yard. 

But of all these evil castles, the most splendid is Elmina. Its main 
tower was brought out stone by stone in the holds of ships from 
Portugal nearly five hundred years ago. But as Portuguese power faded 
on the coast, the strength of their once splendid garrison shrank. Most of 
these castles—except when Britain and Holland were fighting seriously 
—were garrisoned by a handful of semi-criminal soldiers, rotting their 
guts with native spirits, forced to buy their provisions from the white 
traders. They were seldom powerful enough to exert any authority 
over the Africans. Governors were stripped and flogged or murdered 
in front of their own castles. The castles survived by bribery and by 
playing one tribe off against another. When the Dutch captured the 
fort, it was held by thirty sick Portuguese. The Dutch ceded it to 
Britain in 1872 and now part of this castle, to which the King of 
Portugal once gave the dignity of a city, is used as a training barracks 
for the Gold Coast police. 


Once a Hell, now a Barracks 

Today Elmina stands like a stone crown on a point of land. From 
a distance it looks like a little hill city against the sea, bristling with 
spires and towers. The arms of a Portuguese Governor are painted 
above its drawbridge. In the great courtyard there is an elegant house 
for the Governor and within the walls are the barracks and the long 
slave galleries. There is an ecclesiastical building in the middle where 
the men slaves were sold. Behind the Governor’s house there is a deep 
courtyard, as dank and enclosing as a well, so high and so narrow that 
even in Africa the sun touches only a part of its floor. Tall arches 
cover the galleries. There is a balcony for the buyers. All the openings 
into this grey yard are barred. It seems unbelievable that this was 
built for the women slaves and it still smells faintly evil. When it was 
full it must have been a hell and none of the men who kept this place 
can ever have been quite normal. 

A bridge crosses a creek on the way to Elmina, just under the walls. 
It is said that the Dutch soldiers used to fish gold out of the mud there. 
The slaves used to throw little gold ornaments into the water when 
they were driven across as an offering to some spirit for their safe 
return. But they entered the castle and they only left it through the 
surf and out to the ships. In all the world there can be few buildings 
that have seen more misery and useless death than these empty walls 
in Africa——Home Service ; 


The Bishop of Peterborough, the Rt. Rev. Spencer Leeson, has written a 
pamphlet entitled The Parish Priest in Dockland (Longmans, 3s.), which 
he calls ‘a study in social economics and pastoral theology ’. It is based on 
his experience as Rector of St. Mary’s, Southampton, from 1946 to 1949. 
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Seeing and Believing 


By JeeZ,. 


OW often do we say ‘ Of course I believe it—I saw it with 

my own eyes!’ But can we really be so sure what it is 

that our eyes tell us? For example, take the simple ques’ion, 

“How big is the moon?’ You remember the three jovial 
huntsmen jn the nursery rhyme, how they hunted all night, 


And nothing could they find 
Except the moon a-gliding 
A-gliding with the wind. 

The first he said it was the moon. 
The second he said nay, 

The third it was a Cheddar cheese 
And half o’ it cut away, 


Could any of us make any better estimate of the moon’s size if we 
had not read what astronomers tell us about its diameter? What does 
looking at the moon, or any other object, tell us about its real size? 
What do we mean by ‘ real’ size, or ‘real’ shape, or other appearance, 
for that matter? Can we believe what we see of things; or rather, 
putting it the other way round, what we mean when we say we 
believe that a thing has a certain size or shape? 


The Image and the Brain 


Going back to the moon, you may say, ‘ Of course it is a long way 
off, and that’s why it looks like a cheese’. But how do we know it is a 
long way off? Only because we cannot touch it or reach it by travel. 
Certainly this gives some help in finding out the significance, as we 
say, of its appearance. We interpret the image that falls upon the retina 
of our eye in terms of all sorts of other information we already possess, 
about distance and whether we can reach or touch an object. This 
shows at once that when we say that a thing appears to be of a certain 
size, we are not merely reacting to an image on the retina in the same 
way as we react to a simple stimulus such as a prick with a needle. 
When the needle pricks the skin, the nerves carry messages quickly 
to the spinal cord, and thence back to the muscles; the reaction is 
reflex. But when we look at something and speak about its size, the 
process involved in this reaction is much more complicated. The brain 
interprets the image on the retina in the light of all sorts of other 
‘information’ it receives. Perception, in fact, is by no means a simple 
recording of the details of the world seen outside. It is a selection of 
those features with which we are familiar.-What it amounts to is that 
we do not so much believe what we see as see what we believe. Seeing 
is an activity not only of our eyes but of the brain, which works as 
a sort of selecting machine. Out of all the images presented to it it 
chooses for recognition those that fit most nearly with the world 
learned by past experience. 

It is very important for people like me, who study the brain, to try 
to form a picture of how such selection is done. How does this curious 
machine succeed in taking in so much information, minute by minute, 
and fitting it together to produce useful actions that enable us to live 
our lives? Until we can answer such questions, our studies of how the 
brain works will remain incomplete. It is because we cannot easily 
imagine a machine ‘that will perform such feats that we find it difficult 
to describe our behaviour as resulting from the actions of the brain. It 
is much easier to say that we act as we do because of some entity like 
the will, or super-ego, or something like that. 

However, I do not want to pursue that theme now, but I want 
to give a few more examples to show how what the brain has learned 
influences the process we call ‘seeing things’. Seeing, they say, is 
believing. But is it? An arrangement can be made such that a person 
looks through a peep-hole into a bare corridor, so bare that it gives 
him no clues about distance. If you now show him a piece of white card 
in the corridor and ask how large it is, his reply will be influenced by 
any suggestion you make as to what the card may be. If you tell him 
that a particular piece is a visiting card, he will say that it is quite 
near. Show him the same card at the same distance and tell him that 
.it is a large envelope, and he will say that it is much further away. 
On the other hand, if you show a very large playing-card, say a Queen 
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of Spades, he will say that is very close, and if you show a tiny one 
he will say it is a long way away. Because, you see, playing-cards are 
nearly always of a standard size. In fact, the size we say things are 
depends upon what we otherwise know about them. When we see a 
motor-car from far away, its image on the retina is no bigger than 
that of a toy seen near, but we take the surroundings into consideration 
and give its proper size. We can get some clues about how we do this 
from the situations in which we judge wrongly. When we are in an 
aeroplane, the houses below us all look like dolls’ houses. Why do 
we not see them at their “ proper’ size, as we do distant houses in the 
country? Evidently we use the clues provided by the ground, with 
which we are familiar. We are not used to estimating the distance of 
objects seen far away with nothing in between. 

For most situations, however, we have learned to interpret the 
images on the retina in the light of the framework in which they are 
set. When one comes into a room and looks around the walls, the 
pictures in their frames throw all sorts of curious shapes upon the 
retina. But we do not say that a particular picture frame is an irregular 
one with sides not parallel. We interpret the angles, and say that the 
frame is square or round, as the case may be. It can be shown that 
we do this largely by reference to the shape of the surrounding room. 
If the room is made to give false clues, we shall be misled in our reports 
about the pictures. This has been done in some experiments in America, 
in which people were made to look through a small hole into a specially 
made room with distorted walls. The sides of the room were not 
parallel and did not form right angles with each other, or with the 
ceiling. When perfectly ordinary pictures of people were hung on these 
funny walls, the viewers reported rhat the frames and faces had peculiar 
shapes, and they made all sorts of wrong statements about the sizes of 
objects in the room. But nobody said anything about the room being 
distorted. These recent experiments are only striking examples of visual 
illusions that have long been familiar. But we cannot dismiss them by 
the device of just labelling them ‘ visual illusions’. Why do we have 
these difficulties of interpretation? What can be learned about brain 
processes by studying such illusions? 

Evidently one of the first rules of our seeing is that we must pick 
out a framework that is as familiar as possible. Presented with a situa- 
tion in which we can say either that the room is crazy or the pictures 
are distorted, we say the latter. The shape of the room is taken as 
our fixed frame of reference, and a crazy room is something not to 
be thought of. In fact, in seeing, we look for as much stability as we 
can get. If we saw everything photographically, the world would run 
past wildly every time we turned our heads, just as the pfctures do 
when a movie camera sweeps around. But we learn to compensate for 
our own motion and for distance, and thus elect to see a much more 
constant picture than falls upon our eyes. Indeed, if we cannot pick 
out such a stable world, we become disorientated and terrified. Few 
things are more frightening than a uniform environment with no land- 
marks, whether it is an open sea, a mist, a forest or even a large dark 
room. This search for stability in perception is of course an aspect of 
the primal activity of all life—the search to remain intact in face of 
a hostile environment. 


Origins of Recognition 

It would obviously be very useful to know how people came to learn 
to recognise particular sorts of appearances or sounds as making up 
the stable or normal world. The familiar facts of changing fashions 
show that the world does not look the same to everyone. The great 
differences in the way painters deal with the same subject show the 
influence of the fashion or rule of their brains most clearly. The 
naturalistic painter simply cannot believe that the abstract painter really 
sees a horse in the same way as he does. Is either of them ‘right’, or 
can we perhaps find the reason for the difference in the way that each 
has come to learn to handle the world? We certainly cannot give any- 
thing like a complete account of how this happens, in an artist or 
anyone else. But we can at least find a few clues. e 
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The naturalistic painter interprets his visual images in conjunction 
with the world of touch with which we are all familiar. He selects 
for attention the objects that we can handle. This is indeed a sensible 
enough thing to do in a world where men work mostly with their bare 
hands and look with their unaided eyes. Perhaps the abstract painter 
paints differently because he has learned to live in a rather different 
world. Of course there have been abstractions in art since. the cave 
men began it. Is it true that modern abstractions are related to con- 
temporary methods of thought? Nowadays we are surrounded by all 
sorts of mechanical and electrical tools. We read details of revelations 
by new instruments of strange aspects of things. You may reply at 
once that there is little evidence that abstract painters know anything 
of such matters. No doubt most of them would repudiate any interest 
in engineering or electrons. Nevertheless, they have moved in a world 
where there are many engines and their products, and where people 
constantly write and speak of such things. The whole intellectual climate 
of recent times encourages us to speak not only of things that we can 
touch, but of entities, such as atoms, that can only be revealed in 
elaborate ways, that is to say, are abstractions. It is not really far- 
fetched to suppose that the brain of the abstract painter shows by the 
designs it produces the effect of these ways of speaking. But it is very 
difficult to try to trace out in detail how our experience of the way in 
which the world can be made to meet ‘our needs comes to condition what 
we see in it, and say or paint about it. 

You may feel like saying, ‘What, in any case, has all this to do 
with the brain?’ Indeed, we cannot specify closely what patterns of 
action there determine the way we see or hear. But there is quite 
enough evidence to show for certain that there are such brain patterns. 
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People who have suffered injury to the association areas of the side of 
the cerebral cortex may have curious difficulties in recognising and 
naming places and things. To give a single example: a patient with 
a bullet in the side of his brain, who had just copied a simple pattern 
of lines quite correctly was asked to draw it again from memory. He 
drew something only very vaguely resembling what he had seen. 
Evidently his whole memory system for visual patterns had been upset. 
In fact, he found great difficulty in using visual patterns in his daily 
life. For instance, he lost his way so easily that he would not go into the 
town. Many such cases could be given. They show that ordinary people 
have systems of brain action by which they find their way about, and 
find their livelihood. It is these systems, very complicated no doubt, 
that we use to recognise the true shape of things. If our brain system 
is upset, everything goes wrong. Our patient wandered lost in a town 
he had visited many times before. We should all be lost if we could 
not refer the images that fall upon the retina to a system or plan in 
the brain—our beliefs as we call them. Bur it is also true that we have 
built up this system by our past experience, selecting and shaping from 
it a coherent world for ourselves. 

What, then, is the relation between this world we make, and the 
so-called ‘real’ world outside? That, I know, is a question which 
has worried philosophers for a long time, and modern discoveries ~ 
only present it in a sharper form. But nevertheless they do emphasise 
that we must be very careful in considering what we mean by the 
word ‘real’. In a sense, therefore, our own world is the real one 
for each of us, and we can only interpret each new experience in terms 
of our own world. That is what I mean when I say that we see what 
we believe—Home Service 


How Gray’s Elegy Came to be Published 


> By R. W. KETTON-CREMER 


HE early months of 1751 witnessed the publication of one of 
the greatest poems, and certainly one of the best-loved and 
most familiar poems, in the English language. The circum- 
stances of its first appearance make a rather curious story. 

“In the character of his “ Elegy” ’, wrote Dr. Johnson majestically 
(he had dismissed without much ceremony the remaining poems of 
Gray) ‘I rejoice to concur with the common reader; for by the common 
sense of readers uncorrupted by literary prejudices, after all the refine- 
ments of subtilty and the dogmatism of learning, must be finally decided 
all claim to poetical honours. The “ Churchyard ” abounds with images 
which find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to which every 
bosom returns an echo’. That judgment is still perfectly valid. After 
two centuries of incessant quotation the ‘Elegy’ has the same power 
to move .us, the same instant appeal to the heart of the common 
reader. And, unlike most great poems, it was appreciated from the 
very day of its publication—received with applause and delight, quoted 
everywhere, pirated, plagiarised, parodied. Yet it had crept into the 
world as guietly as any poem has ever done. Gray was not in the least 
anxious to see his masterpiece in print; and it was only published, in 
February 1751, owing to events which lay outside his control. 

On June 12, 1750, Gray wrote to his friend Horace Walpole from 
his mother’s house at Stoke Poges in Buckinghamshire: ‘I have been 
here at Stoke a few days; and having put an end to a thing, whose 
beginning you have seen long ago, I immediately send it you’. The 
‘thing’ to which he referred so casually was, in fact, the ‘Elegy’. 
We must remember that he was not at that time a celebrated poet. No 
public was eagerly awaiting his next production. He had published, 
at Walpole’s persuasion, his ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College’; and that poem, with two others, had also been printed in 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems. But they had attracted little attention. 
In the summer of 1750 success and fame lay quite outside the scheme 
of his retired and studious life; they were neither expected, nor desired. 
Still, he sent the ‘Elegy’ off to Walpole; and the wording of his 
accompanying letter—‘ having put an end to a thing, whose beginning 
you have seen long ago’—at once suggests certain questions. How 
long ago had he begun the poem? Did its first conception perhaps 


~~ date back to 1742, the year when his hesitant genius suddenly found 


expression in English as distinct from Latin poetry; when the death 


of his friend Richard West, the deepest sorrow of his life, had inspired 
a very beautiful sonnet and the most moving passages of the ‘ Eton 
Ode’? If so, by what stages was it brought to its completion? Did 
he work upon it slowly, year after year, in those meditative walks 
about the Cambridgeshire and Buckinghamshire countryside? Or did 
sudden inspiration descend upon him, after a long period of quiescence, 
in the spring of 1750? And when he wrote to Walpole of ‘ the thing, 
whose beginning you have seen long ago’, how much of the poem 
had he then shown to Walpole? And how long before? 

Walpole mentioned vaguely in a letter many years afterwards when 
Gray was dead, having ‘had the first twelve or more lines from himself 
above three years’ after the death of West. That would be about 1746; 
it could not be earlier, as the famous quarrel which took place between 
Walpole and Gray on their Grand Tour in Italy was not put right 
till the end of 1745. But twelve lines—as Mr. F. G. Stokes pointed 
out in his excellent bibliography of the ‘ Elegy -—what a “strangely 
meagre fragment’ of a lengthy and elaborate poem! So meagre, indeed, 
that Professor Garrod has argued, in a most persuasive essay, that 
Walpole’s editor must have misread one of the figures; and that in 
the manuscript of his letter, which is now lost, what was mistaken for 
12 would in fact be found to read 72. ‘ The first 72 or more lines °-— 
that would mean that more than one-half of the ‘Elegy "—had been 
written by 1746, four whole years before Gray brought it to com- 
pletion. : 

It is fascinating to speculate like this about the genesis of any 
great poem; but in the case of the ‘Elegy’ we are unlikely to know 
for certain more than the bare fact that a manuscript of it was sent 
off to Walpole on that June day in 1750. Walpole-was enchanted 
with it. He was sometimes inclined to criticise or laugh at Gray as 
a human being; but he never had anything but the warmest admira- 
tion for his work. To his friends and correspondents, Gray’s output 
of poetry was tantalisingly small. Walpole in particular was always 
trying to coax or bully him into using his creative powers, instead of 
wasting his time in a round of sterile and rather dreary studies—filling 
commonplace-books with extracts, drawing up vast chronological and 
genealogical tables, cramming more and ever more notes into his inter- 
leaved copy of Linnaeus. 

In the same way Walpole made constant efforts to bring Gray and 
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his poems into public notice; but it was not an easy task to act as 
impresario for a genius so obstinately retiring as Gray. Still, on this 


occasion he succeeded—more completely than even he had intended, 


immeasurably more than Gray had desired, but with results which 
deserve our lasting gratitude. As soon as he received it, Walpole showed 
the ‘Elegy’ to all his friends. Without Gray’s knowledge, copies of 
it were taken; and the copies circulated and multiplied. Ir would seem 
that Gray, in his country retirement at Stoke Poges, first learnt of 
this a few weeks later. One of the copies had found its way to a 
wealthy dowager named Lady Cobham, who lived at the mansion house 
in the village of Stoke Poges. Lady Cobham’s niece, Miss Henrietta 
Jane Speed, and another friend, a Frenchwoman, who were staying 
in the house, surprised the shy and obscure poet by an unexpected call, 
in circumstances which he presently described in his light-hearted poem 
“A Long Story’: : 
A House there is, (and that’s enough) 
From whence one fatal morning issues 
A brace of Warriors, not in buff, 
But rustling in their silks and tissues. 


The first came cap-a-pee from France 
Her conqu’ring destiny fulfilling, 

Whom meaner Beauties eye askance, 
And vainly ape her art of killing, 


The other Amazon kind Heaven 

Had arm’d with spirit, wit, and satire: 
But Cobham had the polish given, 

And tip’d her arrows with good-nature. 


To celebrate her eyes, her air... 

Coarse panegyrics would but teaze her. 
Melissa is ‘her Nom de Guerre. 

Alas, who would not wish to please her! 


A happy friendship between Gray and his modish neighbours was 
the result of this call; and between him and Miss Speed, the attractive 
Melissa, something more—a long attachment which everyone hoped, 
though perhaps without much ground for hoping, might one day quicken 
into love. 


Modesty and Diffidence 
In December, Gray sent the ‘Elegy’ in a letter to his friend Dr. 


Thomas Wharton. He spoke of the poem in the same modest terms; 


his diffidence about it seemed only to be increased by the popularity 
which it had gained through the circulation of the manuscript copies. 
‘The stanzas which I now enclose to you’, he wrote, “have had the 
misfortune by Mr. Walpole’s fault to be made still more publick, for 
which they certainly were never meant, but it is too late to complain. 
They have been so applauded, it is quite a shame to repeat it... I 
should have been glad, that you and two or three more people had liked 
them, which would have satisfied my ambition on this head amply’. 

But a few weeks later, one of the copies taken from Walpole’s manu- 
script had found its way into a quarter which it had never been intended 
to reach. At that time various monthly magazines were published in 
London, whose contents generally included a section devoted to poetry. 
The niceties, and still more the courtesies, of copyright, as we under- 
stand them at the present time, were not observed with any strictness 
in the mid-eighteenth century; and the newspapers and magazines, 
especially, were in the habit of printing anything that took their fancy. 
So Gray received, on February 11, 1751, a letter from the managers 
of a new and upstart publication called The Magazine of Magazines, 
telling him that ‘an ingenious poem, called “ Reflections in a Country- 
Churchyard” ’, had been communicated to them; that they proposed to 
print it in their next issue; and that they begged ‘not only the 
author’s indulgence, but the honour of his correspondence’. 

There was of course no way to stop The Magazine of Magazines 
from printing the poem; but since it now had to be printed Gray 
naturally did not want it to appear for the first time in this obscure and 
dingy periodical. It was ‘Walpole’s fault, after all, that unauthorised 
copies had been circulated, so he did-not hesitate now to ask Walpole’s 
help in getting him out of the difficulty. He was at Cambridge, Walpole 
was in London. He wrote asking Walpole to arrange at once for the 
publication of the ‘Elegy’ by the bookseller Robert Dodsley. “I am 
obliged ’, he wrote, ‘ to desire you would make Dodsley print it immedi- 
ately (which may be done in less than’a week’s time) from your copy, 
but without my name, in what form is most convenient for him, but 
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ia his best paper and character. He must correct the press himself, and 
print it without any interval between the stanzas, because the sense is 
in some places continued beyond them; and the title must be “ Elegy, 
wrote in a Country Church-yard”’. If he would add a line or two to 
say it came into his hands by accident, I should like it better. . . . If 
you behold The Magazine of Magazines in the light that I do, you will 
not refuse to give yourself this trouble on my account. . . . If Dodsley 
don’t do this immediately, he may as well let it alone’. 

Walpole wasted no time. He got into touch with Dodsley immedi- 
ately, and carried out Gray’s directions to the letter. On February 15 
—only five days after the poet had first learnt the intentions of The 
Magazine of Magazines—the ‘Elegy’ was published. So the greatest 
poem of the eighteenth century did not have to make its first appear- 
ance tucked away with riddles and charades in the back pages of a 
piratical magazine. But it only escaped that fate by a single day. On 
February 16 The Magazine of Magazines came out, and in it the ‘Elegy’ 
was printed in full, with a good number of misprints, and with the 
authorship unblushingly revealed to all the world—‘“ Stanzas written 
in a Country Churchyard”, by the very ingenious Mr. Gray, of Peter- 
house, Cambridge ’. : 

The first edition of the ‘ Elegy’ was priced at sixpence. A-copy will 
fetch hundreds of pounds or thousands of dollars in the sale-room 
nowadays: the record price, I believe, is twelve thousand dollars, paid 
in the great bookselling year of 1929. This first edition was a quarto 
of twelve pages, printed as Gray had directed on Dodsley’s best paper 
and in his most handsome type; and, as he particularly wished, without 
his name. The title-page and the first page of the text were adorned 
with woodcut designs emblematic of mortality—skulls and bones, hour- 
glasses, a pickaxe and a spade. Walpole in his role of editor con- 
tributed, just as Gray had wished, a. tactful little note of explanation. 
“The following Poem came into my hands by accident, if the general 
approbation with which this little piece has been spread, may be 
call’d by so slight a term as accident. It is this approbation which 
makes it unnecessary for me to make any apology but to the Author: 
As he cannot but feel some satisfaction in having pleas’d so many 
readers already, I flatter myself he will forgive my communicating that 
pleasure to many more ’. 

Here I think that Walpole was right, and that Gray did feel some 
satisfaction in having pleased so many readers. A. E. Housman (with 
whom he had certain marked affinities) once wrote to an American 
admirer: ‘I have never regretted the publication of my poems. The 
reputation which they brought me, though it gives me no lively 
pleasure, is something like a mattress interposed between me and the 
hard ground *. I cannot help suspecting that Gray felt much the same. 
He wrote to thank Walpole for his successful production of the ‘ Elegy’, 
in mildly facetious terms. ‘You have indeed conducted with great 
decency my little misfortune; you have taken a paternal care of it, and 
expressed much more kindness than could have been expected from so 
near a relation. But we are all frail; and I hope to do as much for you 
another time. Nurse Dodsley’, he added, in reference to certain mis- 
prints, “has given it a pinch or two in the cradle, that (I doubt) it will 
bear the marks of as long as it lives’. But there was to be plenty of 
Opportunity to correct misprints. The ‘Elegy’ went into edition after 
edition; there were five of them in 1751 alone; it continued to be re- 
printed in this form for years, although it had also appeared in a 
collected edition of Gray’s poems, and in the next volume of Dodsley’s 
Collection, and in every conceivable magazine; and in all sorts of 
other publications. It was paraphrased, and imitated, and parodied, 
and translated into Latin, it was quoted in books and in sermons, on 
deathbeds and on battlefields. ‘ 


Miraculous Outcome 

Thus, in the space of a few years this poem, which its author had not 
wished to see in print at all, this miraculous outcome of his solitary 
musings, had passed into the national consciousness. It became a part 
of the English heritage; and so, in 1951, it still remains. Gray con- 
tinued in his ‘cool sequestered vale of life’ at Cambridge, studious, 
withdrawn, sometimes annoyed by boisterous undergraduates, fussed 
about his health, staying with Walpole in the peace of Strawberry Hill 
each summer, and then taking a placid little tour to look at monastic 
ruins or contemplate the beauty of mountains and lakes. But all the 
while the fame of the ‘ Elegy’ was spreading through the world, as it 
has continued to do for the hundred and eighty years since his death, 
its sentiments echoed in every bosom, its images mirrored in every 
mind.—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 
July 4-10 


Wednesday, July 4 


General Ridgway -and communist com- 
manders in Korea agree to hold prelimin- 
ary cease-fire talks at Kaesong on July 8 


Chancellor of Exchequer announces fall in 


gold and dollar surplus of sterling area . 


in last three months 


Princess Elizabeth and Duke of Edinburgh 
to visit Canada in October 


Thursday, July 5 


Hague Court giving ruling on- Britain’s 
request for interim safeguards in Persian 
oil dispute, proposes establishment of a 
joint Board of Supervision 


Foreign Secretary tells Commons_ that 
Britain, U.S.A. and France are to grant 
substantial economic aid to Yugoslavia 
within next nine months 

Four-power talks on Berlin trade open in 
Berlin 


Friday, July 6 


Representatives of seventeen American oil 
companies meet in New York to discuss 
steps to be taken to meet threatened dis- 
ruption of Persian oil production 


Britain accepts interim judgment of Inter- 
national Court. Persian Minister at The 
Hague says that the Persian Government 
would not recognise ‘the competence of 
the Court’ and would ‘consider its 
decision null and void’ 


Saturday, July 7 


British Ambassador jin Teheran informs 
Persian Foreign Minister that the United 
Kingdom will name two representatives 
to the Board of Supervision and. asks 
Persia to do likewise 

President Truman sends message to Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Soviet with 
U.S. Congressional resolution affirming 
America’s friendship for the nations of 
the world 


H.M. the King makes first public appear- 
ance since his illness 


Sunday, July 8 


Preliminary cease-fire meeting between 
United Nations and communist repre- 
sentatives takes place at Kaesong 


Federal German Government to send one 
of its chief defence advisers to take part 
in talks in Paris on European army 


Monday, July 9 


President Truman offers to send Mr. 
Harriman to Persia to discuss oil situa- 


tion. Mr. Morrison explains present 
position in Commons 


State of war between 
Germany officially ended 


Britain and 


Tuesday, July 10 
Armistice negotiations open at Kaesong 


Government publishes views on Beveridge 
report on broadcasting as a White Paper 


On July 8 Paris held the official celebrations of its 2,000th 
anniversary. The festivities included a parade of fourteen army 
bands; the photograph shows a band from French Morocco 
marching through the Place de la Concorde. Mayors from 120 
towns in the French Union and from foreign countries are 
attending the celebrations; on Sunday night a gala performance 
was given in their honour at the theatre of the Palais de Chaillot 


The fifth International Eisteddfod, a principal event in Wales’s 

festival programme, took place at Llangollen last week: the 

opening service in the ruins of the thirteenth-century Cistercian 

Abbey of Valle Crucis on July 3 conducted by the Bishop of 

St. Asaph. Fifteen nations took part in the folk-dancing and 
singing at the Eisteddfod 


Right: Max Faulkner (Great Britain), who won the Open Golf 
Championship at Portrush last week with a total of 285. The 
runner-up was A, Cerda (Argentina) 


This year’s Wimbledon singles champions: abo 
beat on Friday 6—4, 6—4, 6—4. Above right: 
day, after 
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if. C. Murray (third from left) and Colonel A. }. Kinner (partly The scene in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
‘American members of the United Nations delegation, being driven during the service on July 4, in 
),by a communist escort to the discussions at Kaesong last Sunday memory of 28,000 Americans based 
Which preceded the cease-fire negotiations there on July 10 in Great Britain, killed in the war. 
The Dean is dedicating the Roll of 
Honour which General Eisenhower 
(facing camera) had presented to him 


: 


boas 


“Vern Chum’, a prize Hereford 
bull, at The Royal Show held at 
Cambridge last week 


Savitt (U.S.A.) in play against K. McGregor (Australia) whom he Right: finals day at Henley: aerial 
rt (U.S.A.) receiving her trophy from the Duchess of Kent on: Satur- view of the finish of the race for 
nirley Fry (U.S.A,) 6—1, 6—0 the Princess Elizabeth Cup on 

Saturday—Bedford School winning 
from Radley College 


The Third Test Match at Old Trafford: F. R. Brown, England’s cap:ain, caught by Van 
eerting up a world record by clearing 5 feet 74 inches in the high Ryneveld after contributing 42 to England’s total of 211 in their first innings on Saturday. 
the Women’s A.A.A. Championship at White City on Saturday England won the match by 9 y 
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G. D. KILPATRICK on ‘The Text’ a 


N the Revised Version of the Bible, St. Luke chapter 23, verse 34 

reads: ‘And Jesus said, Father, forgive them; for they know not 

what they do’. In the margin we read that some ancient authorities 

omit these words. You see at once that this is serious. Are these 
words part of the Gospel or are they not? Did Jesus say them or no? 
When we think about the text of the New Testament this is very often 
the kind of question that we have to face: have we before us, for 
example, what Jesus said or in the Epistles what St. Paul wrote? If 
we go into a book shop today and take up two copies of the latest 
detective novel, the words of these two copies are the same throughout. 
When we go back before the age of printing to books written by hand, 
it is quite different. Just as no two human beings are exactly alike, so it 
is with manuscripts. No manuscripts of the same book are identical. 
There are about 5,000 New Testament manuscripts in Greek and 
they all differ. 


Establishing Authenticity 

If there are all these differences, how can we be certain that we 
have the words of the New Testament writers and not something made 
up by later scribes? First we have to know our manuscripts. Just like 
books in a library, they must be catalogued with all their important 
and distinctive features, and this is true not only for the Greek manu- 
scripts but also for the manuscripts in other languages. Some of our 
older New Testament manuscripts are in Latin or Syriac or Coptic. 
Next we need a record of the differences of each manuscript in a 
usable form called a collation. And then some of our most important 
information comes to us not in New Testament manuscripts, but in 
quotations from the New Testament in early Christian writers. This 
information also has to be recorded. When we have the evidence of 
the New Testament manuscripts and of the early Christian writings 
we put it together in an assembly of evidence, an apparatus criticus. 
We have then to learn how to discriminate between the differences of 
the manuscripts, how to pick out where they are likely to be right and 
where they are likely to be wrong. 

In all sorts of things we are comparing Britain of 1951 with Britain of 
1851. But a hundred years is too far back for us to-go for a survey of 
recent progress in the study of the text of the New Testament. Let us 
take instead the last thirty years. What have scholars done during this 
time towards making sure of the New Testament text? In trying to 
answer this question we will do three things. First, we will consider 
what has been found out about New Testament manuscripts. Next, we 
will see what is being done with the information they give. Thirdly, we 
will consider what difference this makes to the words of the New Testa- 
ment. In several ways we have a greater knowledge of the manuscripts. 
New manuscripts have come to light, we have learned more about 
manuscripts already known to us and the scientists have helped us with 
their discoveries. 


Evidence from Early Papyri 

New manuscripts have come to light. For example, among the 
Chester Beatty papyri we have large fragments of a manuscript of the 
Gospel and Acts and another with nearly the whole of the Pauline 
Epistles. These two manuscripts were written about A.D. 200 while a 
third, with a large part of Revelation, was written a little later. In their 
way these three early manuscripts are as important for the text of the 
New Testament as the Dead Sea Scrolls are for that of the Old. They 
show that in the main the fabric of the text of much of our New 
Testament was no different about A.D. 200 from that already known 
to us. 

Two other discoveries are much smaller in size but quite as signifi- 
cant. One is a nfanuscript on papyrus of about a.p. 150 of an apocryphal 
gospel discovered in-Egypt and now in the British Museum. The author 
seems to have used our canonical Gospels and certainly at one place 
has a form of John, chapter 5, verse 39, which we find otherwise only in 


manuscripts of the early Latin translation. But the important thing about 


this papyrus is that it shows that our canonical Gospels were in being 
before A.D. 150. Our conclusien is confirmed for St. John by a papyrus 
fragment which contains part of John, chapter 18. This papyrus may 
have been written anywhere between the end of the first century and — 
the middle of the second century so if we date it about A.D. 125 
we shall not be far wrong. It is a small scrap but as far as it goes it 
witnesses to the general soundness of our text. These are our earliest 
witnesses but we have an increasing number of fragments from the 
third and fourth centuries A.D. For example, I have just been looking at 
a photograph of a papyrus of the Second Epistle of St. John from the 
third century. 
Sometimes we discover more about a manuscript already known to 
us. There is at Paris a fourth-century papyrus of part of Luke. It was 
first published nearly sixty years ago, but just before the war someone 
had a look at it and found it had not all been published. It has now been 
published with several new pieces so that we have about twice as much 
of it as was originally made known. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has a manuscript of about a.D. 700 which contains parts of 
Luke with a commentary. The Gospel text was transcribed and 
published ninety years ago but the commentary has never been pub- 
lished, though it is the earliest known example of this kind of com- 
mentary. Only recently the manuscript has been studied again and 
nearly all the commentary has been read and from it interesting dis- 
coveries have been made about the Gospel text. Just now I mentioned 
how the scientists have helped us with their discoveries. Here we have 
an example of this. The Bible Society’s manuscript is particularly difficult 
to read because in the twelfth century a scribe washed out its writing 
and wrote another text on top. We, with our paper shortage, are not 
reduced to such expedients, but we can well understand that the under- 
writing of such a manuscript would be hard to read. In such difficulties 
we have much more help than scholars of the nineteenth century who 
read their manuscripts with the naked eye almost always unaided. Now 
we have infra-red and ultra-violet rays with various photographic 
devices. These have already helped in the reading of the palimp 
of Luke. : 


The Lilies of the Field 


We have another example in Codex Sinaiticus of the fourth century. 
At Matthew, chapter 6, verse 28 this manuscript now has the Greek for 
‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin’. But under ultra-violet light it was discovered that the scribe 
had first written the Greek for ‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they 
card not, nor spin, nor toil’. Then the scribe erased this and wrote the 
text to which we are accustomed. This is another instance of discoveries 
made about manuscripts already known. 

We have also learned more about the New Testament quotations in 
early writers. Marcion, for example, a heretic who wrote about 
A.D. 140, produced an edition of Luke and the Pauline Epistles in 
support of his theory of Christianity. We now have a useful collection of 
information about this edition which tells us much about the text of 
these books, Luke and the Pauline Epistles, at that time, less than a 
century after they were written. About forty years after Marcion, 
Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, wrote a number of books. We now have a 
collection of the New Testament quotations in those of his writings 
which survive. From his time onward we have a series of Christian 
writers, Tertullian at Carthage, Clement at Alexandria, Hippolytus at 
Rome and Origen in Alexandria and Palestine, who often quoted from 
the New Testament. We now know much more what their text was 
like than we did thirty years ago. If we may see what this knowledge 
amounts to, we find that we know the kinds of New Testament text that 
were in use about A.D. 200 and we have an idea of what parts of the 
New Testament were like for about the previous sixty years. From 
A.D. 200 onward we have a vast and increasing knowledge of the 
varieties of New Testament text. Hes 

Thus in one direction and another we have been gathering informa- 
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tion about the manuscripts. But we have not stopped there. Committees 
of American and British scholars have agreed to work together in 
producing a new apparatus criticus to the New Testament which will 
collect all information about the text of any importance from the 
manuscripts. This is a great undertaking and will require the time 
and energy of many volunteers as well as the expense of money and 
materials. Already we have made an encouraging start and hope in time 
to have an unequalled tool for the study of the New Testament text. 


Accidental and Intentional Variations 

We come to our second question: what are we to do with all ‘this 
knowledge? How does it help us to get back to the original form of the 
New Testament? We are helped to our answers to these questions by 
studying the mistakes and the deliberate changes which occur in manu- 
scripts. When we have got all the mistakes and deliberate changes in our 
manuscripts out of the way, what is left must be the original text. 

First, let us look at the mistakes. If you copy out several pages from 
a book, you find that sooner or later you begin to make mistakes. If you 
go on copying you find that you go on making the same kinds of 
mistakes. By studying the manuscripts of many ancient writers we have 
been able to discover what kinds of mistakes the scribes or writers of 


_ Latin and Greek manuscripts made. And so when we go through our 


New Testament manuscripts we can quickly discover which variations 
among them are mistakes of this kind. We have an example of such 
mistakes at Matthew, chapter 23, verses 13 to 15. Here we have three 
successive verses all beginning, “Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! ’ The eyes of copyists passed quickly from the earlier 
instances of this phrase to the later with the result that many manu- 
scripts leave out our verse 14 and some leave out verse 13. 

But not all variations are accidental. Some are deliberate changes. 
Scholars have done much to enable us to detect such changes. Just as a 
barrister should know how to detect whether a witness is telling the 
truth or not, so we have ways of finding out whether a manuscript is 
telling the truth. The text of the manuscript must agree with what we 
know of the author’s style and circumstances. But how does our 


knowledge of the author’s style help us? If we look at Mark, chapter 16, 


in the Revised Version we find this note: “The two oldest manuscripts 
and some others omit from verse 9 to the end’. These manuscripts lack 
the last twelve verses of the Gospel while others contain them. Which 
are right? The twelve verses are written in a different style from 
that of the rest of the Gospel. For example, when Mark is writing about 
Jesus he just calls him ‘ Jesus’, but in these verses the writer describes 
him as ‘the Lord’ or ‘the Lord Jesus’. ‘ The style is the man’ and, 
if the style is anything to go by, in these verses we are dealing with 
a different man. If this is so, we have an example in the addition of the 
verses of a change deliberately made in the Gospel to prevent its ending 
abruptly at ‘for they were afraid’. 

On the other hand, a number of manuscripts leave out Luke’s account 
of Jesus’ agony in Gethsemane. But these verses are in the same style 


‘as the rest of the Gospel and that at once is an argument in favour 


of their belonging to it. If they are by the evangelist, how did they 
come to be left out? We know that in the Ancient Church some 
Christians were troubled at the idea of Jesus suffering or showing 
emotion and this seems to have led them to reject them. If this is right, 
this deliberate change was not an addition but an omission. 

Sometimes a knowledge of a writer’s ideas is important. At 
Matthew, chapter 11, verse 5 the words ‘ and the poor have good tidings 
preached to them’ are not in some manuscripts. Are they right or 
wrong? We find that the evangelist does not elsewhere use the Greek 
word that occurs here for ‘preach good tidings’ but employs another 
expression instead. Next, he very rarely mentions the poor, even when 
you would have expected it, in Matthew, chapter 25. So these two facts 
are against the clause ‘and the poor have good tidings preached to 
them’. But how did it come there? It may have been added from the 
corresponding passage in Luke. This kind of change, whereby 
a passage in one Gospel is brought into closer agreement with the 
parallel passage in another Gospel, is called harmonisation or assimila- 
tion. Another example of it occurs at Matthew, chapter 21, verse 44. 
“ And he that falleth on this stone shall be broken to pieces; but on 
‘whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust’. This verse is 
absent from several manuscripts and it may have come from the 


corresponding passage in Luke. 


We now know that there are a number of ways in which we can try 
to pick the true text and eliminate errors. We do not have to use the 
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method of conjecture or guesswork. And in practice we can approach 
each passage with the conviction that somewhere or other among our 
manuscripts we can find the truth and we need not go outside our 
manuscripts and resort to guessing or conjecture to recover it. This is 
important, as once we start guessing we can go on to rewrite the New 
Testament until it becomes no longer a document of the first century 
of Christianity but a reflection of our own ideas. As a matter of fact 
we now find unacceptable the conjectures made by scholars of other 
days, and the more our general knowledge of the text and its background 
increases the more we find such conjectures to have been unnecessary. 

We have seen how we have to go about our task of deciding between 
the manuscripts where they differ. What is the result of our labours? 
Is it an entirely different New Testament or one much the same as we 
have now? In answering these questions we have to avoid giving one 
of two false impressions. On the one hand, we should be wrong to 
imply that from our labours an entirely new New Testament and 
an entirely new Christianity appear. The main fabric of the New 
Testament remains the same and we have not shifted the cardinal 
points of New Testament teaching. On the other hand, are we 
concerned only with such trifles that we are really squandering time 
and energies which we might employ better elsewhere? While we 
have to attend sometimes to trifles we have to attend also to much 
larger issues. Several we have already mentioned. For example, are 
the last twelve verses part of Mark’s Gospel? Again, does the story 
of the woman taken in adultery belong to the Gospel according to 
St. John? Does the Epistle to the Romans end in chapter 16, at verse 
27 or 23? Do the words “ the Son of God’ really belong to the opening 
of Mark’s Gospel: ‘ The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God’? Some manuscripts leave them out and several recent 
theories about the plan and purpose of the Gospel according to St. 
Mark turn partly on this point. 

At each point the historian and the theologian have to be certain 
of their text of the New Testament. Until we have examined the 
manuscripts and sifted their variations, we cannot guarantee this 
certainty.—Third Programme 


Salonika 


An air of fable, whiffs of dust and stable, 

A boy with wasted thigh and fevered eye 

Grovels for fag-ends underneath your table, 

And ‘ Johnny, Johnny ’, others twitch and cry. 
The rich soon orly bore and the penurious 

Live lonely in their pride, and all grows bitter, 

Ail ceases to be fun or gay or curious— 

A rubbish-heap for hopes and human litter, 
Till only the bay 

Still holds your solitude in thrall to its vast glitter, 
Beautiful today, tomorrow and another day. 


You sweat, you cough. Now you are sick. How quick, 
When all else fails, the body always ails! 

Grief, boredom, longing play their childish tricks. 
The rug grows barbs beneath your finger-nails. 

The others drink or talk or dance. And you are lying 
Damp among damper sheets, damp with self-pity 
(Oh, they’ll regret this when they hear I’m dying’). 
Think of the starved and homeless exiles of the city. 

Then, think of the bay, 

Calm underneath a sky that throbs, an air that’s gritty, 

Beautiful today, tomorrow and another day. 


So here you are alone. All you have known, 
And done, and are, now hardens to a scar, 
And only two things wound: the longing to atone, 
The senseless longing for what’s lost and far. 
Stand at the window. Will these exiles find 
Their villages again? And how returning— 
To see their kinsmen ill, and maimed and blind, 
And in the distance rick and hovel burning? 
But still the bay 
Waits wide and tranquil at the end of every turning, 
Beautiful today, tomorrow and another day. 
FRANCIS KING 
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John Martin Redivivus 


By THOMAS BALSTON 


OR more than thirty years John Martin (1789-1854) was, 

with the possible exception of J. M. W. Turner, the most 

famous living English artist: throughout western Europe and 

the United States no picture was better known than _ his 
© Belshazzar’s Feast’. But after his death his reputation sank and sank, 
until it reached its nadir in 1935, when his three huge oil-paintings, 
the Judgment Pictures, fetched less 
than £7 between them in a London 
auction room. Since then there has 
been some revival, and in recent 
years some public galleries, such as 
the Tate and the Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Southampton Gal- 
leries, and a few private enthusiasts, 
have acquired his works. Even so till 
this June few people had seen more 
than a very few of his oil-paintings, 
and those mostly under a century’s 
dirt. The grandeur and originality of 
his designs could be appreciated in 
his own large mezzotints of his chief 
works, but it required something like 
an act of faith to detect, or rather to 
suspect, the harmonious colour 
schemes and the decisive brushwork 
which distinguished him at his best. 
As late as 1947, too, only thirty of 
his oil-paintings had been located, but 
in the last four years nearly fifty 
more have reappeared in auction 
rooms and dealers’ shops, and many 
of them have now been’ cleaned. In 
these circumstances no enterprise 
connected with the Festival of Britain 
is more timely than Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne’s in assembling from all parts 
of Great Britain more than a hundred 
works of this great Northumbrian, 
many of them large and a few so vast that they could not travel on the 
railways or in any normal picture van. All have now been successfully 
hung in the spacious and conspicuously well-lit rooms of the Laing 
Art Gallery, where they will remain until at least the end of August. 
So now, largely through the enthusiasm and energy of the Gallery’s 
Director, Mr. G. Bernard Stevenson, the public has a unique oppor- 
tunity to study nearly all the chief Martin pictures which are known 
to have survived, and to form an estimate of the real worth of a very 
original artist. 

To most visitors who only know Martin, if at all, from the engrav- 
ings of his huge religious paintings, the first surprising thing will be 
the wide variety of the fifty-six oil-paintings in size, subject, colour and 
execution. In size they scale from the huge ‘ Last Judgment’, 64 by 104 
feet, to the exquisite little ‘Angel and Shepherds’, only 114 by 
8 inches. In subject they range from apocalyptic visions from the Book 
of Revelations, and idyllic scenes from ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, to landscapes and seascapes, and even to his one con- 
temporary ‘history’ painting, ‘The Coronation of Queen Victoria ’. 

The variety of colouring is no less marked. The innumerable details 
of ‘ Marcus Curtius’ sparkle like a thousand jewels, while the sombre 
impressive “ Destruction of Tyre’ is almost a monochrome in grey, with 
only faint suggestions of pink. But more often he used three or four 
principal colours, ranging from green, gold, brown and grey in 
Liverpool’s ‘Landscape with Figure’, the masterpiece of his idyllic 
works, to scarlet, gold and brown in Councillor Weidner’s ecstatic 
version of ‘The Destruction of Sodom’. Whatever his palette, no 
colour, not even scarlet, is allowed to ‘ shout’, but all are subdued into- 
a quiet harmony. Contemporary critics complained that his colouring 


was ‘unnatural’: they demanded exact representation rather than an 
artist’s vision. 

About the wide varieties of Martin’s technique the critics were on 
surer ground. While recognising the magnificence of his designs, they 
complained of the ‘ feeble neatness” with which he painted the smaller 
details: in his handling of foam, for instance, Ruskin deplored the 


“Clytie’, by John Martin (1814): one of the Newcastle Festival Exhibition pictures in the Laing Art Gallery 
From the Collection of R. Frank 


time he spent on ‘his abortive bubbles’ instead of learning by careful 
observation to represent it with a few quick strokes. In ‘The Bard’ 
(1817), for instance, the design is very powerful but the handling of 
the trees, the foam, and the host of little soldiers is conspicuously timid 
compared to the decisive brushwork of the crags and clouds and torrent. 
In ‘The Destruction of Tyre’ (1840) the sea is painted with long 
decisive strokes, but the foam is still rendered with innumerable little 
dots. Even as late as 1853, the last year of his working life, indecision 
about many details in ‘The Last Judgment’ led him to very timid 
handling of his corrections. But these weaker passages, occurring, as 
they do, in a few of his larger pictures, are hardly noticeable from the 
distance at which such pictures must be viewed, and detract little from 
the effect of their design and colouring. In most of his work the 
inspiration was too strong and sustained to allow any fumbling. In the 
‘Landscape with Figure’, to take a conspicuous example, every touch 
is sure and crisp, and in ‘The Destruction of Sodom’, while the 
rocky foreground is painted with no less crispness, the broader parts of 
the design are rendered with long strokes of more liquid paint with 
no less masterly decision. ~ 5 

In all the variety of these works there is one thing constant, the 
impress of a very individual mind. No painter is altogether unlike 
some of his contemporaries, and there are passages which bring Blake 
and Turner to mind. But any such influences have been thoroughly. 
digested, and there is hardly one of Martin’s works which is not clearly 
and indubitably his. 


The Arts Council Bulletin No. 135 for July, 1951, is another Festival of 
Britain Number, which includes short surveys of sixteen festivals and 
calendars of many events. 
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_ The Force of Friendship 


FRANCIS WATSON on Rabindranath Tagore and Sir William Rothenstein 


ONCE carried about with me, for several years and in remote 

B places, a letter from Sir William Rothenstein to Rabindranath 

Tagore. It was a letter of introduction beginning ‘ Dear Friend’, 

but I never delivered it. War interrupted my wanderings, and by 

the time that I reached Shantiniketan, in Bengal, Rabindranath Tagore 

was dead and I could only see his relatives and pupils. Before I returned 
to England Will Rothenstein too was dead. 


A Remarkable Correspondence 


My undelivered letter was one of the last—possibly it was the last— 
in a remarkable correspondence. And I am led to think about these 
two men, and to talk about them, by the recent publication of some 

of the letters which Tagore wrote to Rothenstein—from India, from 
Europe, and from just across the way when they were neighbours at 
Hampstead. They have been printed in the Journal of what is now the 
“Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society, the successor to that adven- 
turous India Society which Rothenstein and E. B. Havell and Roger 
Fry and several others set on foot in London more than forty years ago. 
It was Havell who complained to Rothenstein in 1925: ‘ The politicians 
(confound them) make such a horrid din that it is impossible for 
artists to make their voices heard’. My contention is that the 
voices of artists and writers which speak through these private letters 
have had their say in destiny, even in political destiny. Without Tagore 
the modern history of India would surely have been different. Without 
Rothenstein I think it is fair to say:that Tagore’s personal history, and 
his significance, would equally surely have been different. The friend- 
ship of the two men was direct and spontaneous and did not measure 
consequences. Nevertheless the consequences can be seen. 

Let us first make up our minds about Tagore, not so much as a map 
or as a poet but as a force. Gandhi and Tagore were the twin pillars 
of Indian nationhood. Between them, even though Tagore seldom joined 

in political action, they made an essential difference to the way that 
Indians felt: Gandhi said in so many words: ‘Feel that you are free’. 
Tagore said in effect: ‘Feel that you are noble’. The two men had 
very little in common except patriotism. They differed very often 
in the means and sometimes in the ends to be pursued. They were as 
unlike in origin and character as they were utterly unlike in appearance. 
Yet they came to esteem and perhaps in the end to love each other. 
Gandhi’s doctrines of plain living and high thinking were dynamic 
in their political effect; but Tagore, for whom high thinking did not 
require living as plain as all that, provided a complementary inspiration. 
He countered a certain aridity, an intellectual and cultural austerity in 
the national movement which would otherwise have repelled some of the 
choicest spirits among its adherents. He made it fit for humanists as 
well as for puritans. Gandhi could not think of culture while men were 
wretchedly poor. Tagore made Indians, especially middle-class Indians 
who were needed to provide leadership, conscious of their cultural 
stature. In India that was important. Gandhi himself once said to me: 
‘If you as an Englishman want to understand what is stirring in 
India, go and see Rabindranath Tagore’. And Pandit Nehru has 
written: ‘ Tagore’s influence over the mind of India, and especially 
of successive rising generations, has been tremendous. . . . More than 
any other Indian, he has helped to bring into harmony the ideals of the 
‘east and west, and broadened the basis of Indian nationalism’. 

Where does Rothenstein come in? He came in in 1911, when 
he was thirty-nine and Tagore was fifty. This was the year of Rothen- 
stein’s only visit to India, and when he called on Tagore’s family at 
Jorasanko near Calcutta it was to see his nephews. He knew nothing of 

Rabindranath himself; indeed the poet was unknown outside his own 
‘country. One imagines the small, brisk, bird-like figure of the English 
artist confronted by the majestic bearded features of the Bengali 
Brahmin. He drew him, of course, while Tagore sat in an impressive 
silence. But Rothenstein would not have been awkward or abashed 
if he had come upon Moses himself. And there seems to have been, 
even on this first visit, an immediate friendliness. 

‘Rothenstein was throughout his life a man of many friends and 


innumerable contacts. The portrait-drawings that he left behind him 
—more than 800 of them, I believe—are a sort of Who's Who of his 
umes, from the ‘nineties to the second world war. But the contact 
with Iagore was momentous. It may not have been Rothenstein who 
initiated the invitation that brought Tagore to England in the very next 
year, 1912. But it was certainly Rothenstein who first persuaded him to 
set down some English equivalent—if that be the word—of his Bengali 
songs; and it seems to me highly doubtful whether Tagore would ever 
have bothered with such a task, or at any rate persisted in it, without 
this particular encouragement. With no English publications there 
would have been no Nobel Prize for Tagore. Without the Nobel Prize, 
though one cannot say that he would never have had an international 
reputation, he would not have had the reputation which rocketed India’s 
cultural self-esteem up into the skies. 

The first item in the collection now printed—one or two of the 
letters from Tagore, by the way, had already been quoted in Rothen- 
stein’s book Men and Memories—is a note written from Hampstead, 
where the poet was for the time being a neighbour of the artist and his 
family: 

Dear Mr. Rothenstein, 

I send you some more of my poems rendered into English. They are 
far too simple to bear the strain of translation, but I know you will 
understand them through their faded meanings. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 
Two months later, in August 1912, Tagore wrote from a Staffordshire 
vicarage where he was a guest a letter which shows how quickly the 
friendship was ripening: 

I have made.a discovery since I came here that I had grown fond 
of Hampstead without being aware of it. The reason of it was that while 
there I could easily go to a place which was dear to me and it gave 
me a purpose in my daily life in London. You must have a central 
attraction if you want to save yourself from the distraction of having 
nothing particular to look forward to. 

When Tagore left England for the United States in October of the 
same: year, preparations were in hand for the publication of his 
Gitanjali, his own renderings in English of his Bengali originals. 
There had been several to encourage him in this—Yeats among others. 
But it was Rothenstein who had introduced him and his work to an 
English circle; it was Rothenstein who discussed publication with him, 
saw the proofs through the press and after the first publication through 
the India Society engaged the interest of Macmillan in a popular 
edition. From America Tagore wrote to him: 

I feel that the success of my book is your own success. But for your 
assurance I never could have dreamt that my translations were worth 
anything, and up to the last moment I was fearful lest you should be 
mistaken in your estimation of them and all the pains you have taken 
over them should be thrown away. 


‘Ought to have been Born as my Brother’ 

Back in London, Tagore fulfilled a programme of lecture-engage- 
ments and then returned to India. This is what he wrote to Rothenstein 
from Shantiniketan in October 1913: 

Of all the friends I have in the west I think of you as the one who 
ought to have been born as my brother in this country, knowing that 
you have the power to utilise to their best purposes the opportunities 
that India, of all countries in the world, offers to men. 

A few weeks later the astounding thing had happened. The Bengali 
poet, rendering his material into another tongue and in the dangerous 
form of prose-poems, had been awarded the Nobel Prize for literature 
against the rival candidatures of Thomas Hardy and Anatole France 
among others. He wrote at once to the friend in England: 

The very first moment I received the message of the great honour 
conferred on me by the award of the Nobel Prize my heart turned 
towards you with love and gratitude. 

But he went on to say that the sudden whirlwind of public excitement, 


the telegrams and letters, the praise which often seemed to him appal- 


* 
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ling in its unreality, had made him feel like a dog with a tin can tied : 


to its tail. ‘These people’, he complained, ‘ honour the honour in me 
and not myself’. That honour in him was indeed a potent thing. 
Remember, this was 1913, before the first world war, before the 


Montagu-Chelmsford Report. India and Burma were one empire and. 


the capital had only recently been moved from Calcutta to Delhi. 
Gandhi was in South Africa. Gokhale, the most prominent Indian 
politician of his day, was seeking freedom through what he called 
* colonial self-government’. The existence of an ‘Indian problem’ was 
announced to the British public from time to time by the news of a 
political crime—Tagore had bitterly deplored, in one of his letters, the 
attempt on the life of the Viceroy (Lord Hardinge) in the previous year. 
In the advancement of Indian nationhood the factor of prestige was 
powerful. And here was the greatest of international distinctions for 
the poet whose songs, whether he liked it or not, would be sung by 
Bengali terrorists on their way to punishment. The Nobel Prize, especi- 
ally the prize for literature, was at that time, perhaps, more closely 
involved with national rivalries than it is today. It was not only that 
Indian achievement was thus recognised in its own right. It was a recog- 
nition of current and contemporary achievement, whereas the Indian 
renaissance had hitherto fed upon the glories of the past—often of the 
very remote past. 


*The Still, Serene Figure’ 

It was after the first world war that Tagore’s immense fame swept 
through the western world, where millions saw the still, serene figure 
as a messenger of reproof and of salvation to a disintegrating culture. 
He was the guest of kings asd presidents and of the greatest names in 
the arts and sciences. He went to Moscow at the invitation of the Soviet 
Government. He travelled in special trains through fascist Italy. In 
Germany his reception was rapturous. Nationalist India could not but 
take immense pride in him; and he himself, shocked by the bloodshed 
at Amritsar and what Indians called the. ‘Gagging’ Act, had relin- 
quished his knighthood and become more available to the movement 
for independence as a symbol and a rallying-point. Tagore would not 
have been human if he had shown himself impervious to the pressure 
of adulation: and he was very human. Rothenstein was not the only one 
to notice that he sometimes fell a prey to flatterers, in his own country 
and outside it. In the end it recoiled upon him and the barbaric 
racialism of the nineteen-thirties turned from fawning upon the Oriental 
to rending him. In the pain and the conflict and the remorse which 
the poet suffered in this climate of corruption, he turned often to 
Rothenstein who knew him at his best and simplest. Here is part of a 
letter written from a continental hotel in 1926, when he was at the 
height of his fame: 

My very dear Friend, 

I wish I had the same leisure that I possessed when I first came to 
know you—those days full of profound enjoyment and daily surprises 
of friendship. Unfortunately for me I have lost. the place that I once 
chanced to gain in the heart of your country and today I feel that I 
merely drift here on the current of the crowd, a superficial existence 
that tires me every moment. 

And in June 1931, when Tagore had reached his seventieth birthday, 
he sent from Darjeeling a letter which, I think, justifies my view of the 
part played by Rothenstein in the turn his life had taken. With Yeats, 
with Bertrand Russell, with Sturge Moore, with many. other distin- 
guished people in Britain, and in India with the missionary C. F. 
Andrews, Tagore had formed friendships that he valued. But in old age 
he had no doubt where his more formative affections had been placed. 

My dear Friend, 

The materials and tendencies are no doubt important in our history 


but when some unexpected push of an accident startles them into a: 


final form it seems to carry a purpose of a creative providence, Of all 
the facts in my life the fact-of my meeting you in London in 1912 
Was most amazing‘in its consequences in the opening up of a prospect 
for me so utterly different from my former environment, Your discovery 
of a few meagre pages of. my manuscript brought me out from my 
seclusion into the heart of a large world and turned me into a migratory 
being that has its two homes in the two opposite shores of the sea. 
This present celebration of my seventieth birthday has its significance 
in the fact that I have won my right to claim a recognition as the poet 
who has had his two births, one among his own people and another 
in the freedom of humanity. 
And there is a postscript: 

1 know that during my contact with you I occasionally displayed 
moods that must have caused you pain, but I hope you realise that 
they never represented my deeper normality, that they were provoked 
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by some jerks of time which for the moment was passing over a road 
badly out of repairs. ' 

I hope I am not loading my thesis with more than it will bear. The 
turning-points of history sometimes vanish as you look back on them, 
and we are round a big bend in the road now in our relationship with 
India. Tagore might so easily not have been what he was, nor was it 
pre-ordained that he and Gandhi should together dominate the Indian 
national movement as they did. Leadership might have passed—there 
were moments when it almost did pass—into very different hands. The 
emancipation of India without a corresponding and catastrophic break 
with the west is, after all, something of a marvel. Many factors and 
many men and much forgotten history played their parts in that and 
we shall never unravel them. I simply suggest that Will Rothenstein, 
on that day forty years ago when he crossed the Ganges, as he wrote, 
“with a weight over the heart ’—for he hated to leave the fascination 
of Benares—was on his way to play his own not inconsiderable part. 

And I believe also that one of the things that enabled him to 
play such a part was the fact that he was entirely non-political. 
As far as I can discover he never played with politics. He went 
to India as an artist, drawn by an artistic heritage unaccountably 
neglected, and when he got there he found that the half had not been 
told-him. He continued (what he had already begun) to draw his coun- 
trymen’s attention to what they appeared to have missed; and in doing 
so he not only avoided the sterile squabbles into which he might have 
been led, but by his tact and sympathy healed some of the differences 
among more highly-strung friends who were infected with a similar 
enthusiasm. On that one Indian adventure, which he was never able to 
repeat, Rothenstein was supremely happy because he was quite unin- 
hibited. In his human approaches there was neither prejudice nor 
patronage, snobbery inverted or otherwise. I believe that he detected 
that the deepest causes of the Indian problem, as we used to call it, 
were neither political nor racial but social. As an artist he was in a 
position to ignore social obstacles and as a man it was in his character 
to do so. The response was warm and instantaneous, but it never over- 
whelmed him. 

Possibly, in an age of fashionable fatalism, there is a lesson in all 
this. I do not know whether it is due to the influence of Marxist dialectic 
or of the atomic bomb, but the half-digested determinism which nowa- 
days so often passes for thought on the prospects of mankind seems to 
me to be in need of an occasional human cautionary tale. Somewhere, 
at this moment, one mind and heart may for the first time be encounter- 
ing another in a conjunction that the materialist astrologers have not 
allowed for.—Third Programme 


The Bay 


Here the white strand again; no change; 
This gap in time revisited, 

The lucent dreant, the cryptic shore, 
Moon, stars, transparencies once more: 
A cryptic dream, the same; and strange; 
Time past; time found again; time dead. 


{ 


Again these cliffs, this blinding arc 
Powdered and silvered, rock-embossed; 
That minatory reef whereon 

Our non-committal charts are lost, 

The revenant leaps to save: the dark 
Spectre swings, falls, bleeds white; is gone. _ 


Wave whispering, thin foam; and drift 
Of palm-shell, coral, leaf, wood, bone; 
Wind fret and fret of ripple; shift, 
Silence; the moonfire-threaded mesh 
Dredging the pools; and I alone, 
Expecting no one, not expected: 
Presence although of human flesh 
Abstract as water, bare as stone, 
Reflecting naught, and unreflected. 


Yet on this verge I still behold 
A weightless imprint, less than shade, 
Starker than moon, as soft, as cold,— 
Eternal ghost, forever laid— ~ 
Once, by a double image made. 
ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
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- -.. July in the ‘Garden 


By GORDON FORSYTH 


AM one of those people who refuse to become a slave to their 
gardens. Just as you can become too house-proud, so it is quite 
easy to become garden-proud, and then you simply don’t have 
time to enjoy it. Of course, there are quite a lot of jobs that want 


doing—but nothing on a really big scale—in fact, now is the time to 


potter. After an hour or two in q deck chair—admiring the garden you 
have created—or just day-dreaming of the garden that it will be one 
day—you will feel in just the mood for pottering around, doing odd 
jobs here and there. 

There will be quite a few of the border flowers to wim back—lupins, 
irises and so on—to tidy them up and stop‘them from ripening seeds. 
And there are quite a number of plants that will need staking and 
tying. The gladioli, for instance. I think the best way with these is to 
put a cane to each plant, and as the flowér spikes lengthen, tie them 
loosely to it. The chrysanthemums will need tying in pretty frequently, 
and ‘so will the dahlias, and, with both of these, if you want a really 
good show it will pay to keep them well watered, and give them a 
little liquid manure every week or ten days until they are fully grown 
and coming into bloom. ‘ 

Watering is rather a problem in really dry weather, especially if it 
turns into a drought and you are not allowed to use a hose. If the 
water supply is limited, the best method is to concentrate on the 
plants that really need plenty of water, like the dahlias and tomatoes, 
runner beans, marrows and celery, and recently planted shrubs, 
especially the evergreens. The important thing is not just to give 
 driblets of water—either a good soaking or none at all—whether it is 
_ the lawn, the herbaceous border, flower beds or just individual plants. 
~ Remember that light waterings which just wet the surface of the soil 
- do more harm than good: they attract the roots to the surface, the 
sun scorches them—and that’s the end of them. 


One of the really nice jobs during the next few weeks is collecting 
and drying herbs—lavender, mint, thyme, sage and so on; and it is an 
after-breakfast job, as soon as the dew has dried and before the sun geis 
really hot. Try to gather mint just before it starts flowering—you can 
clip the whole bed over with the garden shears if you like, and dry 
the tops for use nexf winter. In fact this clipping is a good idea, because 
you can weed the bed properly, and give it a dressing of fertiliser, 
followed by a good watering; then you will have a good crop of fresh 
young shoots to keep you going until the bad weather arrives. 

You can cut the thyme and sage back pretty hard now, and winter 
savory, Marjoram, tarragon, and so on, and dry them in paper bags in 
the kitchen, but with parsley, to keep its colour it is best to dry it 
quickly—in a cooling oven with the door slightly open. You should 
gather the lavender just as the spikes are coming into full bloom—and 
dry them slowly in a cool, airy room. An easy method is to tie them 
in small bundles and hang them up, or you can lay them out loosely 
on sheets of paper and turn them every few days—but if you want 
them to keep their scent, don’t dry them in the sun—because this 
makes them give off their fragrant oil, which is very volatile. 

If you have not got any lavender—or rosemary, sage and thyme, or 
if you want more of them in your garden—they are some of the easiest 
of all shrubs to root from cuttings of young shoots, pulled off from 
the main branches and planted in a small nursery bed. In fact now is 
the time to begin putting in soft and half-ripe cuttings of all manner 
of plants. 

As the summer advances you will not need to clip the lawn so 
frequently, nor so close—but don’t forget to give it its monthly 
sprinkling of sulphate of ammonia or lawn fertiliser, when it is raining 
for preference, otherwise you should water it in well. 

—Light Programme 
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Return of the Nazis? e 


Sir,—In his interesting talk about the activities 
of the Socialist Reichs Party in Western Ger- 
many Mr. Terence Prittie has given what I 
should call a typically British understatement of 
‘the present situation. In his account of the 
Lower Saxony Land elections: he has omitted a 
consideration which may prove essential to the 
_ understanding of the sudden increase in S.R:P: 
votes. 

Some days ago, I had the rather doubtful 
pleasure of listening to ex-general Remer’s harsh 
voice railing against all that stands for de- 
- mocracy in western Germany. Animated by his 
success in Lower Saxony, Mr. Remer is now 
fighting a campaign in poverty-stricken Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and there can be no doubt about 
his intention to repeat and, perhaps, to surpass 
his success in the Lower Saxony Land elections. 
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If the frequent cheers and the generous amount 
of spontaneous applause are a true measure of 
success, Remer is already well on his way to 
achieve his end. There is little criticism against 
his wildly derogatory denunciations from. local 
- mewspapers and the general public which is a 
sure sign that he has already been acknowledged 
as a power worthy of attention. Political oppor- 
tunists are trooping into the meetings of the 
_§.R.P. and subdued veterans of the Nazi Party 
are lifting their heads again; but worse, 
‘ ‘atism is rapidly spreading through the ranks 
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of the democratic parties. What the S.R.P. is 
really lacking at this moment is a leader of con- 
siderable stature. Once he ‘turns up, the situa- 
tion will momentarily change from bad to worse. 
Sooner or later this will be the case. 

Yet, it seems as if the imminent danger has 
not been realised in high quarters. On the con- 
trary, the menace has been made use of in the 
course of petty party intrigues, especially in 
order to weaken the strength of political op- 
ponents by the dispersing of votes. This, I be- 
lieve, is a rather frivolous play which may turn 
out one day to be of the gravest consequences. 
The Bonn Government has up to now failed to 
tackle the problem of the S.R.P. in an efficient 
manner. 

What we need are the strongest measures pos- 
sible within the limits of democratic legislation. 
But what we need more is a fulfer understanding 
of the economic stress of our country by the 
Occupying Powers. Social reconstruction and 
the requirements of western defence must go 
hand in hand. The economic want of western 
Germany must not be overlooked, its recovery 
must not be deterred or even sacrificed on 
account of military considerations. 

This leads me to the point about the Lower 
Saxony Land elections that your contributor 
failed to bring to the attention of your readers. 
As he observed, the Land Lower Saxony com- 
prises also the area of the Lineburg Heath, 
probably one of the poorest in all western Ger- 
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many. Now, the Limeburg Heath with its 
adjacent districts was chosen for this year’s 
manoeuvres by the British Occupation Forces. 
In the course of their operations severe damage 
were done to the crops, to such an extent 
that the whole economic development of the area 
has been threatened. A wave of indignation, rage 
and hatred swept the country and crystallised 
into the result of the Lower Saxony Land elec- 
tions in May,,1951.—Yours, etc., 
Eutin, PAUL PRIES 
Schleswig-Holstein. 


Twenty-five years of British Painting 


Sir.—Mr. Le Roux Smith Le Roux in his 
admirable talk on the Arts Council’s two exhibi- 
tions of modern British painting, quite rightly 
says that Charles Ginner ‘ stakes a claim for the 
Camden Town Group”*. Now while the writer 
knows that the Camden Town Group func- 
tioned before the first Great War (its official life 
was from 1911-13) I am wondering how many 
others are quite clear about its date and com- 
position. I have been surprised recently, while 
getting together an exhibition of the Camden 
Town Group at Southampton, at the general 
vagueness about the Group. Few people seemed 
to know exactly when it functioned, or could 
mame more than half-a-dozen (if that) of ‘ts 
seventeen members (I could not do so myself 
till I began to work on this exhibition). 
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This has meant, I think, that the very great 
influence of the Group onthe generation of 
painters represented in the two Arts Council’s 
anthologies is not generally appreciated. The 
fact that the reference to the Camden Town 
Group takes the form quoted above bears this 
out. It is an understatement, and a serious one. 
The position of Mr. Ginner’s highly individual 
painting is peculiar, in that his style has re- 
mained singularly unchanged. The Camden 
Town Group’s real claim to be mentioned in 
connection with the painters covered by the 
period of these two exhibitions rests upon much 
wider grounds: it gave birth’ to the London 
Group; the Euston Road School’s approach 
owed much to its example; Sickert himself, 
while expressing profound dislike of somevof the 
Group’s work, was nevertheless strongly in- 
fluenced by it. But most of all, its members 
were the pioneers in painting of this century, 
and the painters of 1925-50 owe them more 
than has yet been properly assessed. It was they 
who first accepted and experimented in this 
country with the Post-Impressionism which 
shocked the public of 1910. Bevan was painting 
in vivid Expressionist style as early as 1904. I 
think it is time somebody pointed out that these 
artists were not just watered-down Frenchmen, 
afflicted with ‘purple-itis’ and a penchant for 
Mornington Crescent and cab-horses, but artistic 
revolutionaries of singular integrity and in some 
cases genius. There was nothing timid or 
second-rate about their best work. 

I do not wish it to be thought that I am 
criticising Mr. Le Roux’s critique; I am 
not. What he says is determined by the actual 
pictures in the two exhibitions.—Yours, etc., 

M. A. PALMER 

Southampton Art Gallery 


“To Save a Life’ 

Sir,—I have just read Mr. Reginald Pound’s 
reference to my television production’ ‘To Save 
A Life’, I am not concerned with his opinion 
of the programme itself, but he does seem to go 
out of his way to cast doubt on the accuracy of 
Mr. Rex North’s script. 

Mr. Pound says: ‘Nurses, of all people, 
rarely need to be told what to do in the course 
of their jobs’. All conversations between Sisters 
and Nurses and between Doctors and Nurses 
were dictated by the Matron and staff of Uni- 
versity College Hospital as being the instructions 
they would use in the specific case. 

Mr. Pound says: ‘ Again, would the R.M.O. 
be so addressed by the staff? Not in some of the 
London hospitals’. Had Mr. Pound read his 
copy of the Radio Times he would have known 
that I was not dealing with ‘ some of the London 
hospitals’ but with a specific hospital. Had he 
cared to check with this hospital he would have 
learned that the R.M.O. is so called by the staff. 
Mr. Pound also says: ‘And would the 
R.M.O. be directly implicated in matters of 
life and death? Again, in some London hos- 
pitals, no’. The answer to this is that at this 
specific hospital, he would be. 

It is true that Mr. Pound does not specifically 
say that the script was wrong, but he has a 
good try at suggesting that it was. The points 
on which he casts doubts were approved by 
the staff of University College Hospital, and by 
the Resident Medical Officer of Charing Cross 
Hospital.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.22 ROBERT BARR 
[Mr. Reginald Pound writes: ‘ Constantly seeing 
television often rules out opportunities for reading 
other people’s articles about it. I happened not to 
see Mr. Robert Barr’s prefatory article on his 
programme “To Save a Life”, nor, I think it may 
be accurate to say, did some other viewers, who 
likewise may not have seen (though I did) the credit 
line naming University College Hospital at the end 
of the programme. Before writing my cornments I 
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spoke to one of our best-known hospital adminis- 
trators. He had seen the programme and concurred 
in my points of dissent, with the reservation. that 
he did not know “the form” in every London 
hospital, though he had a pretty good idea of it”. 
—Epitor, THE LISTENER.] 


Televised Tennis 

Sir,—I feel that some comment is needed on 
your television critic’s complaints about the 
Wimbledon broadcasts. In the first place it is 
surely not unreasonable that all those who have 
no chance of seeing the actual play in this 
wonderful sporting event should be given so 
much of it on their screen. I personally have 
experienced iittle difficulty in following the flight 
of the ball most of the time and it is surely wrong 
to compare tennis with ice hockey where the 
puck moves along the ground and not in 
the air?—Yours, etc., e ; 

Derby S. D. STENNITT 


Recent German Writing 


Sir,—Mr, Voigt accuses me of being concerned 
with political propaganda, I made a political 
judgment regarding. Novalis’ Die Christenheit 
oder Europa. He describes the book as an expres- 
sion of the European idea, which means that its 
theme is -political. Surely, then, political con- 
siderations must be taken into account in esti- 
mating its character and significance. Mr. Voigt 
seems to wish to exclude its political implications 
from discussion on the grounds that it transcends 
“political views’. It is his approach that is 
narrow, not mine, for it leaves out the circum- 
stances in which the work came to be written 
and only in the light of which it can be correctly 
and fully appreciated. In any casé, I venture-to 
think that, if Novalis’ work had had an opposite 
political tendency, Mr. Voigt would himself have 
taken issue with it on the basis of political argu- 
ment, 

As for Goethe, he was certainly .extremely 
moderate as far as practical politics were con- 
cerned. He was far more advanced in his deeper 
philosophical and scientific thought, which shows 
a profound and challenging awareness of the in- 


-evitability of change and development, of the 


‘ 


decay of old forms in order that new ones may - 


appear, Of the dialectical relationship of ‘ dying’ 
and ‘ becoming ’, of 

*Stirb und Werde’. 

Geschaftne, 

Damit sich’s nicht zum Starren waffne, 

Wirkt ewiges, lebendiges Thun. 

This is most evident in Goethe’s writings 
about nature. Mr. Voigt dismisses my references 
in this connection to intellectual trends in eastern 
Germany, with obvious contempt, Perhaps he 
would have more respect for an authority in the 
west such as Professor Barker Fairley who de- 
clares that in Goethe’s thought ‘the dialectical 
materialist of today will find support for his 
ideas . . . just as easily as the evolutionist of 
yesterday ’. 

I spoke of the wider implications of Mann’s 
Dr. Faustus and Hesse’s Das Glasperlenspiel. 
Mr. Voigt replies that this does not conflict with 
anything he said, But he totally neglected these 
aspects and thus presented a misleading impres- 
sion of these works, Mr. Voigt speaks of this as 
my ‘own interpretation’, as though it were 
peculiar to myself. But Mann himself describes 
his aim in Dr, Faustus as to write ‘ the novel of 
my epoch, disguised in the history of a highly 
precarious and wicked life of an artist’. Again, 
there is Mann’s comment on the statement of 
Georg Lukacs, a foremost Marxist critic of 
eastern Europe, who said—with reference to an 
earlier work of Mann (Tod:in Venedig)}—that 
it “signalled the danger of a barbarous under- 
world within modern German civilisation, as its 
inevitable complementary ‘product’. On this 
Mann comments, with full approval, that ‘in 


Denn umzuschaffen das 


_the German future’. 
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this sentence he even indicates the connections 
between the Venice story and Dr. Faustus’, add- 
ing, with a bearing on the social and political 
character of Dr. Faustus, that this remark ‘ made 
me feel seriously grateful—and not least because 
the investigator did not see my work merely 
“historically ”, but brought it into relation with 
In the same context he 
speaks of Das Glasperlenspiel, for all its differ- 
ences from his own Dr. Faustus, as ‘ Kultur- 
und Epochenkritik’.. This hardly agrees with 
Mr. Voigt’s notions that music and the musician 
are the pure essence of these works, Perhaps 
he would retort that what Mann is doing is ‘ to 
talk in terms of politics of the narrowest kind 
and not in terms of literary criticism’. 

Yours, etc., 


Birmingham R. HINTON THOMAS 


The ‘Genius Loci’ 


(continued from page 52) 


look after the needs of the genius loci? The 
architect or town-planner one would say, but 
when the prestige of the technicians and experts 
—the practical snen—stands high as it does 
today, it needs courage and toughness and 
vision. for an architect not to desert the whole 
conception and forget the genius loci under the 
pressure of practical detail. But imagine a situa- 
tion in which the tables were turned; much of 
the charm of, say, a cathedral town is due to 
its compactness; much of the lack of charm in 
a housing estate has something to do with the 
way it straggles along. If the experts could be 
told to apply their knowledge to achieving com- 
pactness without sacrificing hygienic standards, 
the results might be interesting. We might find 
that it is possible to build our houses closer 
together and still have plenty of light and air. 
Our roads and drains would be shorter—and for 
that matter cheaper too; district heating would 
become a more economical proposition, bringing 
with it the elimination of smoke and a cleaner 
and healthier town. This compactness would 
give us an intimate enclosure with green open 
spaces round it to give a refreshing contrast. 


_ And, incidentally, we would gain open land and 


have a smaller town. Thus the conception of the 
town as a place would come first and it would 
be the experts’ job to overcome the difficulties that 
stand in its way. This is, of course, only an 
example to illustrate thé principle I am concerned 
about. I do not want to imply that compactness 
is a universal remedy. 

I have so far given you purely imaginary 
examples of what: our new housing estates and 
towns could be like. Let me finish with two real 
examples which are a fair illustration of what I 
mean. The first is the market place at the Lans- 
bury Exhibition of Live Architecture; here the 
feeling of spaciousness in the market square is 


enhanced by the contrast of the narrow and 


intimate shopping street which leads jnto it. The 
street in its turn has an opening on one side to 
give the eye an escape from what might other- 
wise be a stifling enclosure. My second example 
is from the new town which is being built at 
Harlow. It is that part where a tall tower of flats 
rises up among the trees over an enclosure 
formed by long low buildings. This area, one 
feels, has been designed as one complete volume, — 
moulded and shaped rather than dumped down 
on the site. I am not concerned here with the 
individual architecture of these two places, but 
in both it seems to me that a conception has © 
emerged greater than the sum total of the 
material needs—seeking, to reflect such natural 
elements as the change in atmosphere from the 
crisp morning sunshine to the softer light of 
evening.—Third Programme \ 
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All in the dark, Mr. Andrews ? 


When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 

we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among* 
many hundreds in which chémicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 

importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 

besides rely on Albright & Wilson’s phosphorus products for the light they give. 
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New novels 
The Sky is a 
Lonely Place 


Louis Falstein 
“Highly recommended. ... Told 
in the first person by the rear- 
gunner of an American bomber 
stationed in Italy.... A powerful 
and terrifying novel.” oe 


Ti-Coyo « us Shark 


Clement Richer 


“A quite remarkable book. | 
have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that you buy and read 


it.” TATLER 8/6 
BOOK . SOCIETY RECOMMEND 


Fright m me Forest 


Benn Sowerby 
“As disturbing and significant 
as a noise in a haunted house. . 
An impressive book.” JOHN 
BETJEMAN 10/6 


A Place to Hide 


Clifford King 
“] wish people who are content 
to read machine-made thrillers 
would occasionally demand a 
genuinely exciting book like 
this.” COMPTON MACKENZIE 9/6 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMEND 
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Oxford Books 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 


edited by Phyllis Hartnoll 
916 pages 35s. net 


*. . Like its related volumes on Literature and Music, the 
Oxford Companion to the Theatre has been conceived on 


encyclopzedic lines‘and possesses a similar fascination...’ 
Scotsman 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


A Selection from the Stories 
made, with an Introduction by S. C. RoBErTs 
THE WORLD’S CLASSICS §5. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY, PRESS 
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; 
The Neglect of 


Science 
F, E. SIMON 


Professor and Reader in 
y Thermodynamics in the 
University of Oxford 


READY SEPT. 1st ¢ 
© Crown Svo. About 10s. 6d. net 


* The Nature of the 
Universe 
FRED HOYLE 


90,000 


COPIES SOLD 
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a Crown 8vo. 5s. net \ 
The Old French 
Epic % 
r 4 


4 


JESSIE CROSLAND 


“An indispensable introduc- 
tion to one of the most 
» enthralling periods of French ¥ 
» literature.” The Times y 
Literary Supplement. j 


Demy 8vo. 25s. net J 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


RECENT REPRINTS 


Social and Political Doctrines 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


A collection of documents setting out the essence of 
the main social and political theories current or lately 
current in the modern world. A reprint of the American 
edition is available again. 15s. net 


The Cambridge History of 
Poland: Volume II 


Volume II, From Augustus II to Pilsudski, first pub- 

lished in 1941, has now been reprinted. 
‘Incomparably the fullest and best account of Polish 

history in the last two centuries.? THE OBSERVER. 


42s. net 
The Parish Chest 
W. E. TATE 


How history may be read in local documents. 

‘For many years to come it is likely to remain the 
standard introduction to an important and neglected 
mass of historical material.” TIME AND TIDE. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged 25s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Colette 
The first volume of the 
Uniform English 
Edition 


CHERI and THE 
LAST OF CHERI 


“The Classic analysis of a love 
affair between a _ very young 
man and a middle-aged woman. 
Raymond Mortimer 
10s. 6d. 


July 27. 


J..B. Rossi 
THE FALSE START 


The love of a schoolboy for a 
nun is the theme of this moving 
story by a 17-year-old author. 


‘It is a highly serious theme: 
more than that it is a universal 
one, but M. Rossi handles it 
with a tenderness and sincerity 
which makes The False Start a 
most notable first novel.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


Out today 9s. 6d. 


J. Isaacs 


An Assessment of 


TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY 
LITERATURE 


Large sales show that many 
thousands of intelligent readers 
agree with Mr. Isaacs that the 
time has come for an attempt to 
isolate and value the most impor- 
tant achievements of creative 
writers during the last fifty years. 


8s. 6d. 


André Gide 


JOURNALS 
Vol. IV, 1939-1949 


“He makes us feel more intel- 
ligent, more honest than we are 
without him, for he brings more 
into the light of day. He con- 
serves the bite and gaiety of the 
intelligence; \ all that he says, 
even when, he is bewildered, 
despairing or tragic, is on the 
side of life.” 


V. S. Pritchett 
35S: : 


Sas & Warburg 
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The Journals of André Gide. Vol. TV. 
1939-1949. ‘Translated by Justin 
O’Brien. Secker and Warburg. 35s. 


Andre Gide 
By George D. Painter. Barker. 8s. 6d. 


THE SIMULTANEOUS APPEARANCE of these two 
books provides a profoundly interesting experi- 
ence for their reader. The final volume of Gide’s 
journal gives us a Gide especially vulnerable to 
critical dissatisfaction: a hostile critic could 
focus all his aversion from Gide on to it with 
powerful effect. He could then turn to Mr. 
Painter—who has a rare charm of style and an 
equally rare width of literary experience—and 
could find most of his objections persuasively 
disposed of. There is everything to be said 
against Gide: his journals, especially, are, for the 
greater part of their length, boring and exaspera- 
ting; his actual works of art never sufficiently 
compensate for the advance publicity and the 
posterior commentary with which Gide so often 
provided them; the clairvoyancy he conjures his 
disciples to achieve deteriorates, when he turns 
it towards himself, into the mere self-deceptive 
frankness of an extreme egotism. All this one 
feels. And then one turns to Mr. Painter’s book, 
which refers to many authors besides Gide; and 
one finds that one almost affectionately gives 
Gide a place among the dearest of them. 

. Gide is not among those writers who have 
entirely succeeded in creating the new climate in 
which they may be enjoyed; but he has left us 
recurrent bouts of a very distinctive type of 
weather. It would be unusual for any time of 
the year; but it is a weather into which we can, 
at will, drift. When, equally at will, we come 
out from it, we feel—whether from Gide himself 
or from a reaction against him—trefreshed and 
admonished. It is so in this last volume of his 
incéssant writing. The parts that will stick most 
vehemently in the mind are doubtless those inter- 
mittent pages in which Gide adumbrates (rather 
than describes) his not wholly characteristic 
relations with a cold-blooded boy of fifteen with 
whom he found himself domiciled in Algeria 
during the war. Bitterly, and in perplexity, Gide 
recounts his inability to make any headway with 
the youth, who is possibly what the Lafcadio of 
Les Caves du Vatican might have been in real 
life. Gide, conscious of pathos, is unconscious 
of the grotesque farce of this episode. We malici- 
ously enjoy it: and then suddenly we find that 
these pages are destined for publication, written 
with publication in view; and in them Gide, in 
his authoritative seventies, has consigned to print 
an attack on a mere child, still alive, and has 
given us all the data for discovering his thus 
dishonoured name.’ 

Then we look elsewhere: at the pages about 
the progress of the war and Gide’s reactions to 
it. We read, in the entry for June 14, 1940: 

Doubtless there is no shame in being con- 
quered when the enemy forces are so far 
superior, and I cannot feel any; but it is with 
an indescribable sorrow that I hear these phrases 
that exhibit all the shortcomings that have 
brought us to our ruin: vague and stupid 
idealism, ignorance of reality, improvidence, heed- 
lessness; and absurd belief in the value of token 
remarks that have ceased to have credit save in 
the imagination of simpletons. 

And we realise that it is not often in a war that 
there is a writer who can so see and speak; and 
that there are things in Gide, not of a kind 


usually sought in him, that one slowly copies 


out, as they have been copied here. 
i: Mr, Painter clearly finds such things oftener 
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in Gide than most of us do. His book contains 
little of doubt and less of adverse criticism; yet 
it can be read with an unqualified approval and 
enjoyment, since it creates a Gide not easy to 
disprove from the texts, and a Gide who must 
be seen whole and seen, at least once, in this 
favouring light. It clears, so to speak, the mess 
away: this is Gide as Gide meant himself to be. 
The work is uncovered, with patient scholarship, 
as a whole: here, indeed, are the subtle advances 
and recoils of Gide’s morality and immorality, 


the sorties and the withdrawals through which - 


his work develops. There is more than this, of 
course. Mr. Painter sees not only the drama of 
Gide’s own progress. He knows as well all about 
the dramatic world of letters surrounding Gide 
—incidentally, with a courtesy rare among Eng- 
lish lovers of French literature, he does us the 
compliment of believing that we are not our- 
selves utterly uncouth in these matters—and he 
is able, in frequent memorable moments, to sum 
up Gide’s role in that general drama: as when 
he unforgettably records the ardent efforts of 
Claudel and Jammes to convert Gide to Catholi- 
cism: ‘a year of unrest followed for Gide, who 
must have felt like a cannibal captured by 
missionaries ’. 

By old methods—by exposition and analysis 
and interpretation—Mr. Painter does, in fact, 
contrive something new in critical evaluation. 
He is watchful enough not to substitute some 
by-product of his own for a truthful account of 
the content of this or that book; he is perceptive 
enough to see what is to be gained by relating 
the finished book to the discoverable things that 
ingeminated it. Few readers will be willing to 
grant Gide the place that Mr. Painter gives him 
beside Proust and Joyce; but no reader will 
properly assess Gide who does not: take such a 
view into account. His book will always stand 
as the first landmark in Gide criticism. Readers 
of THE LISTENER will know its author to be a 
very generous critic; perhaps for the first time 
he has here found a subject worth being generous 
about. 


Bihar, The Heart of India 
By Sir John Houlton. Longmans. 18s. 


Before leaving India on retirement from the 
I.C.S., Sir John Houlton decided to render his 
province a final service. He felt, with justice, that 
in spite of its historical associations with Asoka, 
Gautama Buddha, Mahavira (the founder of 
Jainism), and a number of Mughal emperors 
and viceroys, the State of Bihar was far too 
little known to the world at large; while in an 
age of expanding travel, its entrancing scenery 
and exhilarating climate deserved to attract an 
increasingly large number of tourists. He has 
therefore written a book which should greatly 
assist the outside visitor in finding his way about 
the countryside, enjoying its sights and buildings 
and availing of its many facilities for shooting 
and excursions. On all these topics, his book is 
unusually informative, interesting and useful and 
even those who already know the province well 
are likely to read it with vivid pleasure. 

On the subject of the province’s people, it 
would perhaps be surprising if Sir John Houlton 
were quite as successful. Possibly because of a 
sense of ‘ spiritual distance’, little is said in the 
book about the actual character of the many 
Hindu castes which form the majority of the 
population and indeed the only section of the 
people to be discussed in any detail are the 
aboriginals. Yet even here a barrier to under- 
standing seems also to be present and although 
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Sir John passed many yéars among them, his 
accounts of the Santals, Mundas, Oraons and 
Hos are based mainly on the descriptions current 
in the Gazetteers and are often only too faithful 
a reflection of these out-of-date and often jn- 
accurate sources. It is certainly a little discon- 
certing that these ‘lovable and cheerful’ peoples 
should be singled out for amused and semi- 
tolerant censure when nothing is said about the 
weaknesses of their ‘more advanced’ and more 
typically Bihari neighbours. To allege that ‘ most 
Santal men drink too much’ but not to refer 
to those great drinkers, the Hindu Ahirs; to 
stress the obscenities of the Santal ceremony 
of bitlaha (which few persons, not aboriginals, 
are ever likely to see) and at the same time to 
omit all mention of the Hindu festival of Holi 
(which the tourist can hardly’ avoid)—this is 
surely to give a somewhat distorted picture of 
the social scene. 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
in Great Britain. By Ian Sharp. 
Allen and Unwin. 25s. 

The Future of Private Enterprise 
By George Goyder. Blackwell. 9s. 6d. 


If Britain’s economic experience since 1945 be 
set against that of the corresponding period after 
the first world war, two points of contrast stand 
out: the maintenance of full employment and 
the maintenance of industrial peace. It might 
be argued that full employment and the accom- 
Panying condition of rising prices and profits 
explains the comparative harmony of industrial 
relations. But this is a situation in which the 
trade unions are well placed for a trial of 
strength; under similar conditions in 1919 
35,000,000 working days were lost through strikes. 
Loyalty to the Labour Government is part of 
the explanation, and the continuation of the 
wartime Order 1305 has had a restraining influ- 
ence. But there is no doubt that the improvement 
of industrial relations is due in large measure 
to the building up within industries of organisa- 
tions and established procedures for collective 
bargaining. To this work the patient efforts of 
both parties have contributed. The State has, 
however, to an increasing extent in recent years, 
assisted the process of voluntary collective bar- 
gaining, and in many industries statutory organ- 
isation for determining wages and other con- 
ditions has been provided. 

Dr. Sharp’s book gives us a valuable account 
of these developments. It is in two parts. The 
first traces the growth of voluntary institutions 
for orderly collective bargaining and the settle- 
ment of disputes in seven industries selected 
from among the many trades influenced by the 
conciliation movement of the 1860s and ’70s. 
This survey of constitution building is neces- 
sarily complicated, beginning with a description 
of the various local negotiating procedures and 
continuing through the stage of district arrange- 
ments to that of national organisation. It would 
have been helpful therefore if Dr. Sharp could 
have included a chapter in which the experiences 
of the several industries were reviewed on a 
comparative basis. Such a study might also have 
enabled us to see more clearly why the processes 
of conciliation and arbitration operated more 
successfully in some industries than in others. 

The second part of the work deals with State 
action in the field of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. It begins with an interesting discussion 
of nineteenth-century experiments and explains 
the significance of the new approach beginning 
with the Conciliation Act, 1896. But the section 
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as a whole contains little that is new or that 
is not readily available elsewhere, notably in 
the Ministry of Labour industrial relations 
handbook. In this section, particularly, much 
space is taken up by the description of 
‘machinery’ (a tiresome and in some ways 
unfortunate expression), that could better have 
been devoted to showing how the machinery 
works. One wonders if the author has ever seen 
the machinery in motion or met the people who 
operate it; if, for instance, he has ever sat in 
at a Wages Council meeting. 

One further point of criticism must be made. 
As explained in the preface, the greater part 
of this book was written in 1939-40 and the 
difficulties of revision to cover the more recent 
developments can be appreciated. One feels how- 
ever that after so long a study of such an 
important subject Dr. Sharp might have had 
more to say, in the present critical stage of 
industrial relations, about the teaching of our 
experience and how it may .be applied in the 
future. 

Mr. Goyder’s book is a plea for a new 
approach to the problem of industrial relations. 
Hitherto the private enterprise system has 
emphasised the division of interests between 
employers and workers, and nationalised in- 
dustry is in this respect no better. There is 
hope for the future of private enterprise, with 
its great merit of decentralised control. But its 
characteristic unit of control, the joint stock 
company must be reformed so that workers 
along with employers may be enabled to identify 
themselves with the purpose of industry, which 
is the economical satisfaction of consumers’ 
wants. With all this one may agree; it is the 
nature of the proposed reform, involving funda- 
mental changes in company law, that is ques- 
tionable. In one sense Mr. Goyder’s proposals 
appear to go farther than is necessary, for much 
of what he desires has already been accomplished 
within the existing framework. In another sense 
they do not go far enough; for, as the author 
himself admits, ‘no change in company law or 
in company structure can, of itself, bring about 
a new spirit in industry ’. 


The Common Sense of Science 
By J. Bronowski. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. Bronowski’s little book, one of a new ‘ Con- 
temporary Science’ series, is a fresh and stimu- 
lating account of the impact of science on 
thought, belief and action as it appears to a 
sensitive observer with wide general interests. 
This book is not then one in which the latest 
scientific discoveries or wonders are described. 
Dr. Bronowski’s concern is to make plain to the 
interested reader what science as knowledge and 
as a discipline is, what science has done and is 
trying to do, and what its main ideas and 
presuppositions are. He takes a high view of his 
subject. He won’t have it that science is amoral 
or that it is merely concerned with facts. He 
disclaims the view that truth in science can be 
judged by any simple act of verification. It is 
something that cannot exist without judgments 
of value and something, like art or literature, 
that can arouse the sense of beauty in us. He 
argues cogently that life could be made a far 
finer thing for us if we could bring to bear 
upon it the methods and common sense which 
are used in the study of, say, physics and 
chemistry. 

The author’s chapter fenditioe will give the 


reader a fair idea of the nature and scope of his * 


book. They are: sense and sensibility, the scien- 
tific revolution and the machine, Newton’s 
model, the eighteenth century and the idea of 
order, the nineteenth century and the idea of 
Causes, the idea of chance, the common sense of 
science, truth and value, science the destroyer or 
creator. The author writes throughout clearly 
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and simply. No reader will be put off by tech- 
nical terms or wearied by detail. He will have 
plenty to exercise himself on without this. It is 
rather fun trying to be sure you can distinguish 
between space and time on the one hand and 
space-time on the other, or in trying to grasp, in 
the light of Heisenberg’s principle, that physics 
can no longer be regarded as an ‘ exact’ science 
(though the reader may object to the author’s 
distinction betwéen ‘ certain’ and ‘ overwhelm- 
ingly probable’), or in nicely deciding between 
cause and effect and mere sequence of events. 
Dr. Bronowski’s thesis is honestly argued 
throughout. The book is short. Indeed, in a few 
places where the treatment is too allusive for 
the average reader it might with advantage have 
been lengthened. The author writes with con- 
viction and some of his pleas are those which 
all of us should heed. 


Arrest and Movement: An Essay on 
Space and Time in the representa- 
tional Art of the ancient Near East. 
By H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort. 


Faber. 50s. y 
In this admirably produced and richly illus- 
trated book Mrs. Frankfort attempts an inter- 
pretation of the very different arts of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Crete based on a wholly new 
point of view. Concentrating on those elements 
which are most uniformly characteristic of each 
she deduces from the monuments themselves 
what it was that the artist meant to express and 
why he chose those conventions which became 
the hall-mark of his national art. 

Her subject, Space and Time, is concerned 
only with, two-dimensional works, painting and 
sculpture in relief. In Egypt the outstanding fea- 
tures are the ‘non-functional’ rendering of 
bodies, e.g., in the human body a profile head 
and legs combined paratactically with a front- 
view torso, and a lack of perspective which the 
artist accentuates by using independent ground- 
lines for the different figures in a ‘scene’, for 
such completely defeat the idea of illusionary 
space. These conventions may have originated in 
the childish essays of primitive art but they are 
deliberately perpetuated throughout Egyptian 
history because they were essential to the artist’s 
purpose. In tomb art the ‘ scenes’ of agriculture, 
industry and sport are neither biographical nor 
magical pictures of another world; they are 
typical scenes of the world as it is. Drawn with- 
out perspective, they possess no corporeality and 
no illusionary space; action is depicted, but it is 
action in a Static alien sphere that has no func- 
tional relation with the spectator; these are not 
incidents, excerpts from life, but pure types. 
The dead man takes no part in those scenes, but 
watches them; in his case the non-functional 
drawing, making activity impossible, defines his 
status as one of the glorified dead, as man-in- 
death watching life’s manifestations. In the case 
of the king in temple reliefs the same convention 
removing him from life’s activities shows him 
as god—‘ static perfection revealed in acts’. 

A similar analysis shows Mesopotamian art to 
be dramatic and emotional, within the limits of 
design, but those qualities are subservient to 
order, measure and relation; here then we find 
pure profile and every effort short of real per- 
spective to emphasise depth and _ spatial 
coherence. In Mrs. Frankfort’s view the central 
concept which will make the peculiarities of 
Cretan art coherent and significant is ‘ absolute 
mobility’, a movement that ignores organic 
relations; movement is balanced by counter- 
movement so that a figure appears self-centred 
yet never at rest; the world of Cretan art is a 
living world that has indefinite orientation and 
indefinite multiple relations. 

This is a most inadequate summary of Mrs. 
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Frankfort’s conclusions, but are they acceptable? 
They have real value both because they give us 
a new method of approach and in themselves. 
But they do not explain everything, and they are 
not true without exception. Mrs. Frankfort 
admits that there are exceptions which cannot be 
made to fit into her categories. They result in- 
evitably from her method because the process 
cannot be purely objective—the same works of 
art do not say the same thing to all of us. Only 
in two or three cases would one venture to say 
that Mrs, Frankfort is wrong in point of fact, 
but in a fair number it is difficult to adopt her 
impression of ‘what is truly given’; there the 


subjective view of the spectator comes in-—it is © 


not a question of right or wrong but you must 
not ‘ wonder if you find that none Prefers your 
eyesight to his own’. But whether by agreement 
or by opposition, Mrs. Frankfort’s book clarifies 
one’s ideas, and for that she deserves all our 
thanks. 


The Problem of England’s Historic 
Churches. Eleventh Report of the 
Central Council for the Care of 


Churches. Mowbray. 6s. 


Our churches embody so much of what is finest 
in our artistic inheritance that the question of 
their care must be one of lively concern to many 
besides churchgoers. It is perhaps not always 
realised that, although we have an Established 
Church, the State has no powers and no respon- 
sibilities, either financial or artistic, for the 
upkeep of the. churches. The State maintains 
(and how admirably) many ruined abbeys and 
priories up and down the country, and a few 
ecclesiastical buildings which are not ruins, 
notably the Chapter House at Westminster, but 
over a church which is in use it has no juris- 
diction whatever. Here the Church of England 
is still by its own volition its own master. 

Artistically, this has its disadvantages, though 
since 1913, when Archbishop Davidson gave a 
pledge to the nation that the Church of England 
would put an end to the haphazard methods 
whereby ancient churches were being mutilated 
and spoilt through the bad taste and ignorance 
of incumbents, the situation has greatly am- 
proved. For some years it has been illegal for an 
incumbent to make any alterations to the fabric 
of a parish church without obtaining a faculty, 
for which he has to refer to the chancellor of 
his diocese. But the chancellor himself may have 
no special knowledge of art, so every diocese now 
has its advisory committee, some of whose mem- 
bers are concerned professionally with the arts. 
Finally, to assist and co-ordinate the work of the 
diocesan committees, there is the Central Council 
of Diocesan Advisory Committees for the Care 
of Churches (to give it its full title), which has 
been called the ecclesiastical counterpart of the 
Ministry of Works. 

From time to time, the Central Council issues 
a report, of which the one under review is the 
eleventh. About half this well-illustrated book 
of 132 pages is concerned with artistic happen- 
ings in the cathedrals and churches since the 
appearance of the previous report in 1947: these 
include a new Madonna and Child by Henry 
Moore (illustrated) for the church of Claydon 
in Suffolk. But in addition there are articles on 
broader topics and much excellent general advice. 
We read, for instance, of the undesirability of 
small wall-tablets and of the advantages of white 
plastered internal walls; the recolouring, by 
qualified artists, of certain church monuments 
is defended; the replacing of ancient lead roofs 
with copper is, one is glad to see, not recom- 
mended except where the lead is quite- irre- 


parable. To churches which were lucky enough | 


to have their Victorian stained glass windows 
damaged in the war comes the wise advice not 
as a rule to repair them but to replace them 


__. The advisory work of the Central Council is 
; _ both enlightened and valuable, but a serious 
F weakness remains: there is no means of ensuring 
, that its advice will be followed. It is undeniable 

that dreadful artistic crimes are still constantly 
being committed in our churches, and particu- 
larly in some of the cathedral and collegiate 
churches, to which faculty obligations do not 
apply. (Three post-war examples are Salisbury 


S with so much in life, it is easier to 
start a novel than to. get out of it. 
Death and marriage, or a compromise 
partaking of both these extremes, were 
once the surest of expedients; and even today 
“many accomplished novelists rely upon circum- 
stance to bring their narratives to a halt. Rare 
_ is the writer, however, in whose novels physical 
action and moral action are entwined with the 
intimacy which makes The Return of the Native, 
for instance, one of the biggest things in English 
literature. Yet that is the knot that all must aim 
to tie. Yes, that is the irreducible bowline. None 
of the three ladies on my list has quite brought 
it off; and as for Mr. Clarkson, he hasn’t so 
much as assembled the string, although his book 
is im many ways the best of the four. 
Miss Margaret Bullard is a quietly murderous 
‘observer, and she has the advantage of very 
much disliking the milieu in which her novel is 
set. The Canadian city of New Glasgow takes 
a terrible beating from this gifted novice. Re- 
deemed from ‘an otherwise unspeakable dreari- 
ness’* by a series of uncultivated ravines, New 
Glasgow is by no means a ville d’art; nor, it 
would seem, do its inhabitants make up for this 
by their conversational skill and enlightened 
sensibilities. Miss Bullard very spiritedly invokes 
an atmosphere in which ‘ platoonias, amnesias, 
and abstemias’ are the only permissible flowers 
jin one’s garden. Getting and spending are the 
great activities of New Glasgow, and neither of 
___them is of much interest to the rather dispirited 
couple (an English anthropologist, ‘one of the 
Bright Young Men of. the ’thirties’, and his 
_ superior but neglected wife) whose arrival sets 
the story in motion. Intellectual superiority, 
_ however comforting to those who feel that they 
- possess it, is rarely an endearing quality, and the 
carefully moderated passions of these English 
emigrants will not, I think, arouse a storm of 
_ sympathy in the breast of any unacademic reader. 
_Nor—in theory at least—can one welcome yet 
another appearance of that favourite stock figure 
of English women novelists—the Central Euro- 
pean sexual athlete. But even he, poor single- 
minded fellow, is turned eventually into a ffgure 
of fun. In fact New Glasgow is as amusing to 
_ read about as it must be ghastly to live in; and 
the only real fault of this delightfully mischiev- 
ous entertainment is that, in her efforts to draw 
the bowline tight, Miss Bullard has engaged her 
characters in a series of scenes of arbitrary 
violence. Her talents are for intellectual comedy; 
~ * school of Marquand’, one would mark her, if 
_ she were a predella painter; the school of John 
eae calls for other gifts. 
Miss Buckmaster is of quite a different school. 
; ti is from Between The Acts that Village Story 
is unpretentiously descended. Virginia Woolf’s 
- last novel could only have been written by some- 
body who had evolved and mastered more elabo- 
rate forms; The Waves and Orlando are implied, 
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and Durham Cathedrals and above all, alas, 
Westminster Abbey.) It is good, therefore, to 
learn from this report of the recent formation 
of an independent special advisory committee 
for cathedrals, at the request of deans and 
chapters—who, after all, cannot be expected to 
be art experts. Reference to this committee is, 
unfortunately, again only voluntary, but at least 
it is a step in the right direction. Whether, how- 
ever, the Church will much longer be able to 
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if never echoed, in its spare, detached outlines. 
Miss Buckmaster has no such reserve of experi- 
ence on which to draw; and often, in her un- 
assertive notation of everyday life, the flatnesses 
are merely flat, and the inconsequence of reality 
is not transcended by art. “This happened, and 
then that’, she seems to say; ‘ but I don’t know 
that the two were connected’. The method is 
Vulpine; cause and effect are, at most, inferred. 
It could be dull, but it isn’t. It is concerned, 
the author tells us, with ‘the worries that afflict 
those who are comfortably off’. Some of these 
worries are illusory, some are not; but Miss 
Buckmaster, like the rest of us, treats both kinds 
with an equal deference. There is plenty of action 
in Village Story; people elope, houses are set 
on fire, marriages come discreetly to an end, and 
the village is afire with a rumour of rape. But 
Miss Buckmaster keeps events in their place; 
if is through the trellises of conversation that 
we glimpse them. Her own tone, too, is con- 
versational; and its deceptive ease is the mark 
of a writer whose ear, alike for sentence structure 
and for the ring of colloquial speech, is excep- 
tionally fine. Where Miss Bullard turns her 
natural prejudices to satirical purpose, Miss 
Buckmaster preserves at least an appearance of 
objectivity; gentry and near-gentry potter 
through her pages, and never once does she pin 
on to their coat-tails a slip of paper reading 
“Please Kick Me’. 

I have not read Miss Edith Templeton’s first 
novel, Summer in the Country, which was com- 
pared, when it appeared in the autumn of last 
year, to the work of one of the greatest of all 
novelists. Her second novel, Living On Yester- 
day, does not recall Turgenevy—or not to me, 
at any rate, Miss Templeton’s characters belong 
to some private mythology of Gracious Living, 
and there are none of those commanding inven- 
tions which lie so unexpectedly beneath the sweet 
surface of Turgenev’s prose. Living On Yester- 
day is one of the most unreal books that I have 
ever read, but it is neither stupid nor dull. In 
feeling it is half-way between ‘ Die Fledermaus ’ 
and ‘ Frederica’. It is a book in which a suitor 
can say to his bride’s father: ‘Dear sir, I can 
give you my word of honour as an officer and 
a gentleman that if I had a lot of money I 
should be a rich man’, (This same suitor’s dress- 
shirt is ‘of soft piqué with a raised bee-hive 
pattern’ and he is partial, in the morning, to 
that ‘ yellow, oily’ wine, Chateau Yquem 1896.) 
The pigeon-brained persons of Prague are quite 
at Miss Templeton’s mercy; but, so far from 
abusing her power, she has given them an almost 
Wildean grace of phrase. And then Living On 
Yesterday is one of the best-dressed and best- 
victualled novels that could be imagined; ice- 
creams are made with hazel-nuts, the carp is 
always in aspic, ‘mature bosoms’ are hidden 


behind Brussels lace; and as for the gentlemen, . 
never a scratch is allowed to disfigure their: 
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carry the burden of its formidable and ever- 
mounting repair bill without help from outside, 
which will probably mean from the State, is, to 
say the least, very doubtful, and in a special 
report by the Central Council entitled The 
Repair of Churches published last month (price 
2d.), the possibility is frankly recognised. What 
is beyond dispute is that our churches must at 
all cost be preserved. If the Church of England 
can no longer do it alone, others must help. 


Wedlock’s the Devil. By Margaret Bullard. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
Village Story. By Celia Buckmaster. Hogarth Press. 9s. 6d. 
Living on Yesterday. By Edith Templeton. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 
The Pavement and the Sky. By Tom Clarkson. Wingate. 10s. 6d. 


varnished bofttes. Miss Templeton’s publishers 
promise us a campaign of ruthless social warfare, 
but I could not descry anything, in this polite 
comedy of matchmaking, which could reasonably 
be so described. What cannot be denied to Miss 
Templeton’s talents is an ease, an eye for 
luxurious detail, and an agreeable remoteness 
from anything that could conceivably be called 
existence. 

Miss Templeton’s plot is from stock, and she 
never pretends that it is anything else. Mr. 
Clarkson’s book has no plot at all, and is none 
the worse for it. It is a series of short scenes 
from London life; pubs, weddings, dance-halls, 
open-air Shakespeare, fairgrounds, all-in wrest- 
ling, a doss-house, a-Roman Catholic church— 
Mr. Jackson ‘does’ them all in a sequence of 
essays or sketches which are part prose-poems, 
part impersonations; and as he is truly a sort of 
Baudelairean pemntre de la vie moderne his book 
is continuously worth reading. Mr. Jackson is 
not afraid of over-writing. Late summer roses, 
for instance, remind him of ‘huge burning 
brooches of amethyst, ruby, almandine and topaz, 
whose dropped petals glitter like tears of blood, 
or flakes of pink and white ash, or scallops of 
gold spilled from the crucible of summer .. .’. 
But these flights of fancy are few; in general 

Jackson’s great richness and diversity of 
language proceeds rather from exact and original 
observation than from a taste for meaningless 
‘fine writing’. When he looks at a ‘ tease-ager ’, 
or an old-clothes dealer, or a Spider Monkey 


in the Zoo, the result is charged with the excite-" 


ment of a new experience; and even the Food 
Office acquires a histrionic grandeur of its own. 

Here, for instance, is an old beggar whom Mr. 
Jackson discovered in that daunting environ- 
ment: ‘It is something of a shock’, he com- 
ments, ‘to discover this high, gamey yeastiness 
emanating from an old man. Snoring softly 
with discoloured mouth agape, he is like a great 
breeding continent of poverty. How strong, how 
rank, is life—that it can go on in this bloated 
shape of rags, bloated with emptiness, a creature 
sustained by its own heat merely. His raw-red 
face, embossed by the excrescences of a blood- 
stream that has become as polluted as a city river, 
shines like a terrible sun of the netherworld as it 
lolls back against the great hump of his several 
stinking coats. . His dropsical hands un- 
clutched across his string-tied middle are black- 
ened and broken, one thumb swathed in rotten 
bandage to the size of a truncheon. His feet are 
mere shard-encased appendages, a great toe, its 
curved-down nail as sharp and yellow as the 
talon of an animal, sticking forth between the 
sole and upper of what passes for a boot’. 

Mr. Clarkson brings a similar power to all 
that he observes, and although his book could 
not technically be called a novel, it seems to me 
that here, for once, is a case in which the bowline 
can safely be discounted. JOHN RUSSELL 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Problem of the New Play 


TELEVISION LATELY has given us some admirable 
performances of popular classics, but it has not 
solved the problem of the new play. It is in- 
defatigable in trying to solve this problem, and 
once or twice it has come close to getting some- 
thing both original and valuable. I recall with a 
certain pleasure a dramatic essay in the failure of 
nerve that John Pudney wrote a few years ago, 
a lively extravaganza about Whitehall monstrosi- 
ties from the pen of J. B. Priestley, and, more 


Scene from ‘ Those in Favour. . 


recently, an agreeably uneasy piece of 
macabre called ‘Miss Hargreaves’. And 
our hopes are raised by the prospect of a 
play written especially for television by 
Terence Rattigan. 

It is well known that one of the prin- 
cipal difficulties in getting a good new 
television play is the smallness of the 
financial. reward. Television offers hun- 
dreds of pounds where the theatre gives 
thousands, and the films tens of thousands. 
It is not true, however, whatever Dr. 
Johnson said, that nobody but a blockhead 
writes for anything but money. Henry 
James wrote novels for years for which 
he can hardly have received more than a 
conscientious bricklayer’s wage, and till 
half his life was over Bernard Shaw was 
paid at a rate that a bricklayer would 
scorn. 

The reason that Shaw and James went 
on writing in face of public neglect is, of 
course, that their work gave them aesthetic 
satisfaction. I wonder how much aesthetic 
satisfaction can be got out of writing plays 
for television? There are certain things 
that the medium of television offers which 
are outside the scope of the stage. In 


.’, a new play by Christopher Mayhew. 
televised on June 24. The action of the play takes place at a United Nations 
conference at Lake Success in 1948: (front row, left to right) John McLaren 
as the United States delegate; Pierre Lafarge as Volodarsky’s brother-in-law, 
Peter Ilf; Arthur Young as Volodarsky, the Soviet delegate; and Andrew 
Cruickshank as David Winter, the United Kingdom delegate, with his 
secretary, George Steadman (played by Ralph Michael), behind him 


television the scene can be changed _ in- 
stantaneously as on the films, so that action can 
be more varied as well as swifter than in the 
theatre. Also, it has that simultaneity of contact 
with an audience that the film lacks. Since it 
invades the privacy of the household, television 
can be more intimate than the drama, and can 
indulge in plain, straightforward discussion in a 
way that on the stage is highly dangerous. And, 
as has often been said, it is very good at spooks. 

Its disadvantages are numerous. Present studio 
conditions mean that nearly every television play 
must be under-rehearsed, so that television per- 
formances as a rule fall 
below the level of acting 
to be seen on either the 
stage or the screen. No 
play gets more than one 
or two performances, 
and work on which the 
author may have spent 
months of labour passes 
almost immediately into 
oblivion. And there is 
not: the excitement of a 
live audience that has 
paid to get in, and 
whose enthusiasm com- 
miunicates itself across 
the footlights. The re- 
sult is that up till now 
television as a dramatic 
medium, with the rare 
exceptions. noted at the 
beginning ofthis 
article, has not attracted 
dramatists of quality. 
We have, so far as new 
plays are concerned, to 
rub along with things 
like ‘Square Pegs’, by 
Mr. Lionel Brown, pro- 
duced by Mr. Kenneth 
Milne Buckley. 

This is one of those 


“A Flash in the Cam’, the 1951 May Week university revue, presented by the 
: Cambridge Footlights, and televised on July 4 


“Square Pegs’, televised on July 1: a scene with 
Jane Hylton as Joey and Derek Bond as Dr. Willan 


dreary family plays which are so pleasantly 
guyed in the current revue at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre. There is the hard-working doctor, so 
blind that he cannot see which of his daughters 
are swans and which are geese. There is the 
plaintive daughter who always fancies she must 
be coddled if she is not to die instantly, and the 
unappreciated drudge who, secretly, is a wizard 
at writing novels. There is the young and hand- 
some doctor who recognises the drudge’s true 
quality and falls in love with her, and there are 
the last moment complications, when the drudge, 
who really is not so smart at novels as at first 
appeared, refuses to marry her very desirable 
suitor, on the ground that 
he is a success, and she 
cannot consider anybody 
but failures. Happily, a 
third doctor drops in, and 
says that the second doctor 
is really a fraud, and not a 
success at all, which enables 
the drudge to leave the first 
doctor, and thus to bring 
to an end something which 
ought never to have started. 

Miss Jane Hylton was 
the embryo novelist, and 
her otherwise good per- 
formance was spoiled by 
the complaining tones in 
her voice. Miss Rosalyn 
Boulter made the malinger- 
ing Edith properly tire- 
some, though her trans- 
formation into the house- 
hold wonder at the end 
was hardly credible. Why 
Mr. Noel Howlett elected 
(as the parent doctor) to 
appear in:a play like this, 
I cannot imagine. 

The Cambridge Foot- 
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- There was .. 


— lights Ai cnr from ‘A Flash in the 
Cam’, the 1951 May Week University Revue, 
written and played by Cambridge under- 
gtaduates. I watched and listened to it in amaze- 
ment, and all the time it was on I heartily 
congratulated myself on being an Oxford man. 

Haro_p Hopson 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Farewell* 


I HAD THOUGHT of calling this valedictory article 
“Seven years with the wrong woman’ but that 
_ would be unfair. There have been good times. 
_ Yet now, dear patient reader, we come to the 


_ parting of the ways. The critical pen slips from 


my nerveless fingers as it has slipped so often 
before, when I awarded to Miss y the praise due 
to Miss x for ‘the small but not unimportant 

part of the maid’; and it will be taken into 
hands far surer and more delicate. That you 
should in future learn Mr. John Trewin’s views 
about the matinee rather than mine—what is 
there here for tears? For rejoicing rather—or at 
least relief in one o’erstuffed bosom. 

Partir, said one of those illogical Frenchmen, 
Cest mourir un peu; but where it’s a case of 
parting from Wednesday matinees my death 

~ throes. will be jolly enough. For there have been 
' bad times too. Plays so feeble, features so trite, 
) variety so abysmal, that they were only really 


aa! tolerable if one had ’flu to take one’s mind off 


_ them. Yet habit is a strong master. I shall find 
* it difficult if we ever have a fine afternoon, not 


-§ to feel I ought to be shut up in the dark listen- 


_ ing to Strindberg; like the chicken which walks 
after its death, I will stretch forth fingers at 
four-fifteen for the key to the villa Dale. But I 
shall not listen—or only out of sentimentality 
and not because I really mind if Mrs. Freeman 
, never recovers the bag she left in the bus. Have 
there been no great occasions? But certainly. 
. let’s think; O, ‘The Dynasts’, 
Faust’, that Greek thing, a lot of Ibsen, Pinero, 
_ plays about brave hospital nurses and the relent- 
less tramp of Roundheads and Cavaliers. There 
* have been the bold experiments which left us flat 
_ and gasping; ready again to take, and like, large 
_ helpings of Dodie Smith. There have been the 
sessions with Variety, the worse, in some 
mysterious way, the better. And all those fea- 
_ tures; about spiders, frontal lobes and frogmen. 
‘How much one has learned—even painlessly. I 
‘i was a new man after ‘ Brush Up Your Beowulf’ 
_ week. But I shall be able to manage for a while 
* without it all. The truth is—radio drama has 
| become for me unexciting. I don’t believe it is 
" ever very exciting. We politely say that the sense 
_ of occasion is lacking. What we mean is that we 
are never too old or blasé to wake some morning 
with the delicious thought that a first night, a 
new ballet, or opera season is in store*for us that 
day. But who ever awoke filled with joy in 
anticipation of World Theatre’s ‘ Tartuffe’ or a 
new radio play about Florence Nightingale? 
What have I learnt about the so-called art of 


radio drama? First that there are two kinds of - 


radio drama: one is a distinguished play-reading 
society in which you are never invited to read a 
part, but may hear others doing so finely: the 
other has almost nothing to do with the theatre 
but is a substitute for the imaginative effort of 
creating from the printed page; i.e., glorified 
reading aloud to! or the novel ‘voiced’. There 
seems to me to lie the future of radio drama, in 
as far as it may have a future. What is wanted 
“is not dramatists but novelists who are prepared 


to write for the radio in the first place, learning - 
_ | how the imagination works. through: the ears (it 


‘has mostly had to work through the eye hitherto). 
I have to say I find it a limited art—between the 
very best and the passable the gap is not wide. 


of neo-Gothic, 


tte ‘LISTENER 


So, too, with the acting, however devoted, subtle 
and practised, it is mostly ‘ acting with one hand 
tied behind your back’. The Rep., some visiting 
stars, and half-a-dozen producers in the B.B.C. 
keep up a wonderful standard; the highest I 
dare swear in the world. There is much to be 
grateful for. And I fear I have not been grateful 
enough, for which I am sorry. How shall I take 
leave? ‘ Addio senza rancore?’ ‘A long fare- 
well . . .’ but these smack of the theatre which, 
have we not just agreed, is the wrong tree to 
bark up? No, let me keep it on a safer and more 
appropriate suburban level. As this is only an 
interim farewell, aS you are not really seeing the 
last of me yet, let the word be such as the Dales 
themselves might echo: ‘ Toodle-oo0. See you 
next door’. 
PuiLtie Horpe-WALLACE 


* Next week Mr. J. C. Trewin will be taking over from 
Mr. Hope-Wallace as critic of the radio drama. On 
September 17 Mr. Hope-Wallace will succeed Mr. Harold 


Hobson as critic of television drama. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Through the Looking-glass 


THE SLADE PROFESSOR of Fine Art at Cam- 


bridge, Nikolaus Pevsner, began last week a series 
of four talks on what I suppose is the most 
comprehensive survey of Victorian architecture 
which has yet been presented to us. I sat down 
to hear him as a conscientious critic rather than 
an enthusiastic listener. There are those who 
adore Victorian architecture from pure cussed- 
ness and those who turn up their noses at it 
because they were told that they ought so to do. 
I grew up in the latter class. I made a practice 
of shrugging my shoulders at the Houses of 
Parliament, averting my gaze from St. Pancras 
Station and laughing outright at the Albert 
Memorial. Yet all the while I was uncomfortably 
conscious of the presence within me of feelings 
which did not correspond to these dutiful re- 
actions. Shrug as I might, the Houses of Par- 
liament never failed to impress me; I was irre- 
sistibly uplifted by St. Pancras. Station, more 
especially when it had a blue autumn evening 
or a moderate London fog to help it out, and, 
secretly, I loved the Albert Memorial. Although 
I still feel much the same, I do not think that 
we can take Victorian architecture as an art with 
the seriousness with which we take the great 
periods and I was afraid that Professor Pevsner 
might order me to do so, giving reasons which 
I would find it difficult to disprove. But my 
fears were groundless. What I had approached 
as a duty turned out to be an enthralling 
recreation. 

In his first talk, ‘How to Judge Victorian 
Architecture’, Professor Pevsner set his subject 
firmly in its historical and social -context. The 
Victorian architect, he pointed out, inherited no 
living style, but an extraordinary hotch-potch 
neo-Elizabethan, neo-Classic, 
Chinese, and even a style labelled Hindu-Gothic. 
The old criteria had vanished. The enormous 
increase in the population demanded new types 
of buildings, for many of which no architect 
was employed. Not only that. The Victorian 
architect generally lacked the old humanist edu- 
cation: his eye was untrained and he took to 
hunting up his decorative details in books. Pugin 
made no claim to originality; he claimed simply 
to revive. Ruskin frowned on originality and in- 
sisted on obedience to the past. 

» Professor Pevsner has the art of presenting a 
mass of details—artistic, historical and socio- 
logical—in such a way that, so far from involv- 
ing the wretched listener in a fog, he builds up 
a cleat and logical picture which is_extraordi- 
narily illuminating. And he had, besides, a re- 
freshingly light touch. His voice, his style, and 
the humour with which he presents his argu- 
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ment turn a serious and complicated theme into 
a constant entertainment. I look forward with 
relish to the rest of this series. 

A new short story on the Third is unfortu- 
nately not a frequent occurrence. There are two 
reasons for this, the first inevitable: good short 
stories are not written every day of the week. 
But the second is what I will venture to call a 
B.B.C. fad, which is that a short story must not 
last longer than twenty minutes. But last week 
we were given one called ‘ Vanishing Point’ by 
Nigel Gosling, excellently read by Robert Rietty, 
which has a vivid, dreamlike quality which still 
haunts the dark corners of my mind. It is told 
through the mouth of an eccentric, indeed a 
man more than a little weak in the upper storey, 
who sees a youth run away with a lady’s hand- 
‘bag and, almost by accident, causes him to be 
caught. Out of this trifling incident Mr. Gosling 
makes a story full’ of ridiculous but haunting 
details which appeal strongly to the stil! un- 
charted areas of the unconscious mind—at least, 
that is the only way in which I can explain its 
curious fascination. 

MaArTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Wagner and Mozart 


SiR THOMAS BEECHAM has returned to Covent 
Garden to conduct Wagner’s ‘Die Meister- 
singer’, and in the performance broadcast last 
week secured some characteristically lovely play- 
ing from the orchestra. If there was less 
“punch ’ behind it than we remember in his per- 
formances of fifteen years ago, there was a more 
serene beauty. The pace was generally slower 
than of old and there were places where the 
singers were evidently embarrassed by the length 
of the phrases so drawn out. Yet the pace did 
not drag, because underneath there was always 
a steady flowing rhythm. This serenity was dis- 
turbed occasionally, when the music was rattled 
along at express speed, as in Sachs’ cobbling- 
song and some of Beckmesser’s serenade, where 
the singers were hard put to it to get their words 
out fast enough. 

The opera was given without cuts. We had 
every word of David’s exhaustive survey of the 
art of music, to which unfortunately the singer 
brought.too little variety of vocal colour and an 
imsecure intonation. This is, of all scenes in 
Wagner, one that can well be shortened without 
loss. No one but a research student reading for 
a diploma in medieval music could be interested 
in all these details so laboriously and, let us add, 
skilfully, put together by Wagner from old 
treatises. In a broadcast, even in the best of per- 
formances, every scene in ‘ Meistersinger ’ seems 
at least one third too long, especially when the 
opera begins at six o’clock and, with only brief 
intervals, goes on till near midnight. The B.B.C. 
seems to have been caught out in their timing 
of the programme by Sir Thomas’ insistence on 
the whole score, even though he did not succeed 
in makang every note of it (e.g., the orchestral 
interludes in the opening chorale) clearly audible 
on the air. 

On the stage Ludwig Weber’s noble Pogner, 
unruffied by one of the conductor’s bursts of 
speed, and Benno Kusche’s Beckmesser were 
excellent. We do not often hear the Town 
Clerk’s music really sung, as it should be if it 
is not to be merely tiresome. Even unseen, 
Kusche made a credible character of the odious 
pedant by purely musical means. Elisabeth 
Grummer, the soprano, sang beautifully and led 
the quintet quite perfectly, but, at least on the 
air, mever quite conveyed the sweetness and 
rapture of Eva’s music. Peter Anders, th: Walther, 
has the right kind of voice, a tenor not : 
screwed-up baritone, for all that his tone was 
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rather tight on the high notes. Hans Hotter was 
unfortunately not in good voice, so that his 
Sachs was below his standard. 

From Glyndebourne came two of Mozart’s 
comedies. The company is better, at present, in 
the pure fantasy of ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ than in the 
more realistic comedy of ‘ Figaro’, for which 
the ideal cast seems particularly hard to find. 


THE. LISTENER 


Last year’s crude Figaro has been succeeded by 
one even more rough in voice and with no high 
notes; and the Susanna, though pretty enough 
to hear, conveyed little sense of the character. 
The aristocrats are better served, Alfred Poell 
making a redoubtable character of the Count and 
Lisa della Casa, though less stylish in her singing 
than I had expected, a lovely Countess. There is 


JULY 42. Peat 
also. a charming, embarrassed Cherubino ~ 
(Dorothy MacNeil). 

‘Cosi fan tutte’ remains a pure delight with 
Sena Jurinac to carry off the vocal honours and 
a new Despina (Isa Quensel) who appreciates, as 
some do not, the difference between a Mozartian 
and a Straussian (Johann) soubrette. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


The Growth of Bach’s Creative Faculty 


By A. 


AS oh 


DICKINSON 


Bach’s Mass in B minor will be broadcast at 7.55 p.m. on Tuesday, July 17 (Third) and 7.50 p.m. on Wednesday, July 18 (Home) 


HERE are at least three ways in which 

great musical works come into being. 

Some appear to spring suddenly and 

inconsequently from their creator’s 
mind, recognisably his, yet without any real 
precedent. Others are noticeably conditioned by 
a preliminary dependence on tradition, which 
yields in the end to a striking volte face. In a 
third group a pronounced style, steadily main- 
tained, accumulates widening experience which 
sooner or later plumbs the depths or finds its 
unique dramatic occasion 

The first process, the clairvoyant one, is 
commonly associated with the games of 
Mozart and Schubert. The second can be experi+ 
enced, structurally at least, in the artistic his- 
tories of Beethoven and Wagner, but is a good 
deal more transparent in the textural breaks with 
the past that characterise the maturity of Holst 
and Vaughan Williams, and also of Skryabin. 
The third and most consistent evolution has 
been constantly associated with the solidity and 
continuity of the German nation, in which 
artistic precedent is studied and preserved as 
jealously as Council minutes. Bach is without 
doubt the most significant name here, as repre- 
senting the almost logical development of what 
was originally a rich growth from the past. 
But here, too, there is somewhere a tremen- 
dous leap ahead. 

What is always known now as the Mass in 
B minor—actually it is rather a succession of 
four independent settings about the Mass—has 
the exceptional interest of partaking in all three 
of these turns of mind, by which one reckless 
hour or two may carry the fruit of a lifetime 
of waiting upon vague intimation, technical 
innovation or sheer creative persistence. There 
is no accounting for the stature of the com- 
ponent movements of the Kyrie and Gloria 
that Bach sent to the royal court at Dresden, 
still less .of the Credo, Sanctus and Osanna 
sections which he added later for his own pur- 
poses Moreover, the whole absorption of the 
practicable standpoint of serving a present or 
anticipated occasion in a mighty effort of 
musical and religious expression, shows a new 
independence of externals, and this is broadly 
reflected in an adventurousness of structure of 
which the Sunday cantatas give no_ inkling. 
But the proliferation of movements by an 
intensification of the composer’s habitual tech- 
nique, and in many cases by a new concentration 
of the actual thought of earlier cantata-move- 
ments, is almost equally striking, and we may 
consider this in some detail 

As early as the second chorus of the Gloria, 
this method of select recollection of previous 
experience, widely paralleled outside the Mass 
but not pursued elsewhere with the same search 
for emotional precision, is effectively used to 
supply the plain needs of the text. For Gratias 
agimus an imposing fugal setting of the 
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German equivalent from the Cantata No. 29, 
originally provided for the Sunday after the 
election of a new Council, drops its now 
gratuitous introductory Concerto, and Bach 
sharpens the second phrase for propter magnam 
gloriam tuam so that all the illumination is 
turned on gloriam, In the Creed, Patrem omni- 
potentem is similarly fitted to an old fugal 
chorus, adding an extra opening entry to har- 
monise with the end of Credo in unum Deum 
and thrusting its imperial phrases into the four 
corners of the universe, in contrast with the 
steadily manifold texture of Credo, where the 
great affirmation from Nicaea is felt to have 
permeated gradually centuries of civilised life. 
Qu? tollis, the chorus after Gratias, has 
altogether a deeper concern to handle; but here, 
too, derivation is the surprising starting-point. 
A chorus, ‘ Behold and see’, dispenses with its 
opening refrain and fugal aftermath, and retains 
the central choral phase, insistent to the last. 
The partial and finally complete choral ampli- 
fications of the set refrain-phrases in this brief 
chorus thus show an unexpected but marked 
cohesion, ending so conclusively on the final 
chord (the dominant major) as to indicate, not 
further musical matter but a fresh text (Qui 
sedes). Further, for the revealing cry to the 
Saviour of the world, the blunt, almost speaking 
rhythm of the original ‘Schauet doch und 
sehet, ob irgend etn Schmerz sei, wie ein 
Schmerz’ is moulded into something more 
characteristically disturbed and rare. The-replace- 
ment of falling by rising intonations matches 
suscipe deprecationem nostram, Similarly, 
for Crucifixus the formal, processional grief 
(on a ground-hass) of ‘ Wailing, crying is the 
Christian’s lot’ (Cantata No. 12) is confined 
to its opening phase—omitting middle and 
return sections—and the re-casting of the 
melodic detail concentrates on the mysterium 
tremendum of a God-forsaken world lived 
through to the end. Thus for two of the most 
searching choruses Bach went to his private 
reference library for basic material, but this 
knowledge must not deafen the listener to the 
sublime reflections he drew from these sources. 
From the sheer omission of a refrain it is a 
short step to replace its set stages by a free 
choralised version, in which declamation and 
polyphony have an outlet. This is what Bach did 
in Osanna and in the final vivace of Et expecto, 
based on movements from secular and new- 
Council cantatas. In each case the emergence 
of refrain material on top of spontaneous 
answering phrases, studiously fugal in Et 
expecto, is finally conclusive, and makes the 
inclusion of the original middle and repeat 
sections entirely superfluous. Et expecto thus 
proceeds musically from a fresh and devas- 
tating sequence (adagio) to a chorus couched 
or rather whirled along on these preconceived 
lines, but the touches of amplification and com- 


pression are, in the wider context of the pre- 
ceding Confiteor fugue, vital. 

These derivations being known, there is little 
doubt ‘that in Cum Sancto Spiritu and Et 
resurrexit, too, Bach adapted old choruses, 
releasing ecstasy in bouts of almost turbulent 
polyphony or grandiloquent sequence and then 


tightening the texture with the compulsive logic ° 


and rich sonority of increasingly established 
phrases for chorus and orchestra. From the 
reckless and imperturbable styles of these two 
contrasted choruses he extracted a deeper con- 
clusiveness. The alert listener soon becomes 
aware of this constant balance of spontaneous 
expression and precisely calculated sequence, the 
integrating force of which is not disclosed at 
once but held in suspense until, in short or 
longer measure, it bursts forth irresistibly. 

These nine adaptations (with Agnus Dei, a 
penetrating compression of an earlier aria) 
contain tokens of the searching quality of Bach’s 
creative mood, even where the material is old. 
The other fourteen numbers appear to be fresh 
from start to finish. They derive their impetus 
from fugal themes of razor precision (second 
Kyrie) and melodic energy (Et im terra pax), 
the ready persistence of structurally plastic 
subjects (Confiteor, Pleni sunt coeli), and the 
blending of choral polyphony or solo declama- 
tion with established refrains which reverberate 
in part or whole. The organisation of the main 
stages of Kyrie, Gloria and the rest is clear 
enough, but the perpetual impact of urgent and 
characteristic detail tells the listener that he is 
encountering not only a noble plan for living 
but also a sincere concern that the central 
experience shall not be left at a workaday level 
of textual accommodation and efficient lay-out, 
but be told vividly and comprehensively. The 
art and religion of J. S. Bach are to be felt 
equally in the elaborate, integral refrain of 
Laudamus te, in the acute compression of 
normal intervals in Qui tollis and Et incar- 
natus est, in the unfalterihg vision of Et 
expecto, and in the solitary sublimity of 
Sanctus. The participant in the Mass discovers 
new heights and depths of what Clutton Brock 
called rational ecstasy, as he makes the journey 
from the broad level of humanity’s desperate cry 
to the rare serenity of a fixed frame of reference. 


Among the musical features at the Canterbury 
Festival, which lasts from July 18 to August 10, 
are Bach’s B Minor Mass, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’, 
and a Festal Evensong sung by the Royal School of 
Church Music with affiliated chorus of 500 voices, 
all to be performed in the Cathedral. The Royal 
Artillery Band, which was originally formed in 
Germany in 1761, will also take part, playing from 
the steps of the Nave, with Olive Groves as soloist 
and there will be Serenade§ in the Cloisters. There 
will also be plays, ballet, character dancing by Cilli 
Wang, an exhibition, and the usual cricket week. 
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for British and overseas Magazines, 

f through Foyles. 
119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 dines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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Income tax borne by the Society 
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Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted 
for investment in the Abbey National. For further ( 
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This has 
got to STOP 


YOU can help to stop it! 


Should squirrels be set alight? Or scores of 
unwanted tortoises be stoned to death? Or 
cats be mass-murdered for their saleable skins ? 
Or jackdaws tongues slit to make them talk ? 
Or dogs be kept on too-short chains for weeks 
on end? If you doubt that these things happen 


the RSPCA can quickly convince you to the * 


contrary. More RSPCA inspectors are urgently 
needed to keep these and numberless other 
cruelties in check. Please help now by sending 


a donation, or keeping a collecting box. Write 
to-day to: The Chief Secretary, RSPCA, 
(Dept. L ), 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Remember the 


RSPGA 
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No matter which comes first—your 
palate or your pocket—Four Square 
will please you most. No tobacco gives 
a pipe lover so much pleasure, and a 
thrifty man so much economy. Vacuum 
packed fresh from the blender’s table, 
Four Square is good to the last pipeful, 
burns cool and sweet to the last shred, 
leaving no wasteful dottle. That is why 
men the world over—be their favourite 
type of tobacco a straight virginia, a 
mixture, a curly cut or navy cut—make 
Four Square a friend for life. 

They know that with Four Square 


they will always enjoy every moment 


of every perfect pipe. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MIXTURES Original Mixture (Blue) 4/54d oz 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/14d oz 

MATURED VIRGINIA Original, broken flake (Red) 4/54d oz 
Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) 4/54d oz 

CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/14d oz 

RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/14d oz 

CURLIES Cut in dises (Purple) 4/14d oz 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 


* * 
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The most comprehensive Caravan service in Gt. Britain 


Proudly Presents ° 


The Brush *Faleon” four-berth 


the eee se STO P e 


The greatest advance in luxury caravan design | 


This is the famous luxury caravan of maximum proportions... 22 ft. long and: 
7ft. 6ins. wide. Fully insulated with all aluminium roof and exterior, 6 opening 
windows, bath, four berths ... and 101 features. Made by one of the :nost 
famous coachbuilders in the country, the Brush ‘Falcon’ is a caravan for 
the connoisseur. 


For Homes or for Holidays, at £755 works 
* Call in and see for yourself—or illustrated leaflet from: 


NORTHERN CARAVAN DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
WILMSLOW RD., HANDFORTH, CHES. (Tel.: Wilmslow 5255/6) 


Remember: We have the greatest range of Caravans on show in Great Britain. .. 
over 300 models to choose from, with allied distributors throughout the Country. 
Towing, Hiring, Hire-purchase, Sales, Service, Equipment, Living and Holiday 
sites are immediately available. 


* “Northern. Caravan News” * 


The latest edition of this full-sized newsletter, giving illustrated details 


of nearly thirty of Britain’s finest caravans is available free. Copies are 
limited, and we advise you to write immediately for dispatch by return. 


When you go abroad 


Lloyds Bank will be pleased to advise you about 
exchange regulations and will deal with the necessary 
-applications for travel money. In approved cases, 
Letters of Credit, Travellers’ Cheques and permitted 
amounts of foreign currency can be supplied. These 


services are available at any branch of the Bank. 


Let LLOYDS BANK. 
look after your interests \&Z 
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~ SANDWICH. FILLINGS 


IF A SANDWICH is not well made it is so often. 


- nothing more than two slices of bread with 
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something in between. First, always have the 
bread a day old, neither more nor less. Second, 
‘jt is easier to cut fine slices if you use one of 
those ‘ saw’ knives with a serrated edge. Third, 
if the bread is inclined to crumble, dip the knife 
in hot water and spread the butter before cut- 
‘ting. Finally, the edges should be well pinched 
together, otherwise they tend to gape apart. Here 
are a few ideas for fillings which some-of you 
may not have tried. : 

First, anchovy paste and haddock. For this 
you need: 

. 6 oz. of finely chopped cooked smoked haddock 
2 oz. of butter or butter and margarine mixed 
14:0z. of anchovy paste 2 

- cayenne pepper to taste 
Work these ingredients to as smooth a con- 
sistency as possible If it seems a little too stiff, 
add a drop of milk. 
The second filling also contains fish but is 
something of a contrast. You need: 


: 1 tin of sardines 


3 lb. of Cheshire or Cheddar cheese 
lemon juice or vinegar to taste 
pepper and salt 
First bone the sardines, then pound them with 
the cheese in a mortar; add the salt, pepper 
and lemon juice and moisten with milk. If you 
have time put the mixture through a hair sieve. 
Meat fillings are not easy to come by. But if 
you have a little cold lamb or mutton, you can 
make a delicious filling by mincing the meat, 


eee Advice for the Housewife 


mixing it with a little red currant jelly; and 
spreading it on your bread over crisp shredded 
lettuce. 

Now for some sweet sandwiches. One can 
sometimes get bananas now and they are very 
good mashed with a few nuts and just a pinch 
of salt. A nut jelly also makes a good filling— 
crushed nuts made into a sort of paste with crab 
apple or red currant jelly, and perhaps a little 
strained fruit juice to moisten. Another good one 
is very finely sliced apple and grated chocolate. 

GERALD ASH 


-*PRESERVING’ HINTS 


Preserve stored clothes from mildew by seeing 
that the cupboards are well ventilated. If neces- 
sary leave doors open for a while on a dry day. 


Roses last longer in pottery jars than in glass 
vases because they are kept cool. Strip thorns 
from rose stems and cut up about an inch from 
the bottom. 
* ok 

Fruit for jam making should be picked dry. 
Damp fruit has less natural sugar than dry; 
this may cause mildew and reduce the jam’s 
chances of keeping in good condition. 

* * + 


To help in the preservation of jam, add pure 
glycerine, stirred in a few minutes before the jam 
is ready for potting. To every 4 lb. of jam, allow 
1 teaspoon of glycerine. A knob of butter added 
to boiling jam brightens it and makes it easy to 
remove scum. Three suggestions on how to avoid 
burning when jam making: (i) a glass marble 


rolling round the pan bottom; (ii) butter papers 

rubbed over the pan before the fruit goes in; 

(iii) a little salad oil rubbed on in the same way. 
* * * 


Use a wooden spoon when making preserves. A 
metal one causes discoloration. 
RUTH DREW 


Some of Our Contributors 


BLAIR FRASER (page 46): Ottawa editor of 
Maclean's Magazine and commentator for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

HipALGo Moya, A.R.1.B.A. (page 51): joint archi- 
tect, with Philip Powell, of the Pim ico 
Housing Scheme at Westminster, and of the 
Skylon at the South Bank Exhibition 

PaTRICK O’DONOVAN (page 55): special corre- 
spondent of Yhe Observer; author of For 
Fear of Weeping 

J. Z. YOUNG, F.R.S. (page 57): Professor of 
Anatomy, University College, London, since 

. 1945; Demonstrator in Zoology and Com- 
parative Anatomy, Oxford University, 1933- 
45; Reith Lecturer for 1950 on ‘ Doubt and 
Certainty in Science’; author of The Life of 
Vertebrates 

Rev. G. D. KILPATRICK, D.D. (page 62): Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis of Holy Scrip- 
ture, Oxford University, since 1949; formerly 
Head of the Department of Theology and 
Reader in Christian “‘Fheology, University 
College, Nottingham; author of The Origins 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew 


Crossword No. 1,106. 


Honeycomb VI. 


By Tracer 


Prize (for the first five correct solutions opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, July 19 


The answers to the first seven clues (i.e., all the 
vertically downwards words) are to be entered un- 
changed. Each of the other twenty is to have its 
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letters jumbled before entry, the order of the 
jumbled letters of each word being determined solely 
by crossings with those of other words. None ‘of the 
jumblings makes a word. As will be seen, there are 
no unchecked letters, and each of the ninety white 
hexagons is associated with two answers, and two 
answers only. Each answer extends in a_ straight 
line from the first to the second of the diagram- 
numbers given at its clue, 


- CLUES 
1-35 and 2-36. An ancient poet said of the 
nations: ‘ They IS WOTUSE) Fu 2. D5 46. 45. 


3-14. If this strikes you as all but panic, it is a 
mistake (5), 20-33. From Latin only produce 
another name fer this invertebrate creature (5). 
4-17. Decree in writing included in a well-known 
memoir adequately documented (5). 23-34. Put her 
on a bird: it will end all your regret (5). 5-31. 
Was he thus who said ‘ God’s is the quarrel’? (8). 
6-32. These people unceasingly give evidence of pain 
and broken rest (8). 9-21. Those who make obeisance 
and study desultorily (6). 24-32. Grave officials (6). 
5-13. In time a deserter slips in a book (6). 
16-28. Protective devic@ extremely uncommon in 
earlier times (6), 18-26. Rocks (5). 29-34. ‘School’d 
in a beckon, learned in a > (5). 3-8. Incline 
you may come across in a vast empty region (5). 
11-19. Lucerne in some dictionaries (5). 25-36. 
Thought (8). 1-12. Sang in the snow: pinched (8). 
6-13. Winged goddess in old old age (6). 15-25. 
Sacred island (6). 12-22. Once described as ‘ the 
first of the nations’ (6). 24-31. ‘More to know 
Did never with my thoughts’ (6). 4-7. Impu- 
dent talk is the literal end of this showy person (5). 
10-18, Shove up profits (5). 19-27. Associated 


with bees and rash (5). 30-33. Brown fog (5). 
2-9. Quietly steal the island back, likely (8). 
28-35. Degenerate in Paris of late Eastern poet is 
in retreat (8). 
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Prizewinners: N. J. Bull (Salisbury); G., Cork 


London, S.W.2); Miss P. M. Deacon (Portsmouth); 
Mrs. Milne (Sway): J. B. Wilkinson (Leeds) 
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NOTES. 

SEA. AREAS: Finisterre, Dover, Cromarty, Irish Sea, 
Bailey, Wight, Portland, Sole, jes, Thames, Faroes, 
Heligoland, Forth, Forties, and Fasinet, Biscay, 
Lundy, Malin, Plymouth, Fair Isle Tyne, Rockall, 
Shannon, Dogger, Humber. 

Across: 13. Montgomery: ‘The Ocean’. 19. Feb.-nile. 
20. ‘Hamlet’, iii, 1. 30. Olympic Games. 45B, Clough: 
“Where lies the land?’ 47B-60, Garth: * Ovid, Meta- 


morphoses ’ vii, 20, 61-6. See Ch; Suppt. 62. Sir-up. 72-16. 
“in sea unit’ (anag.). 

Down: 5. Recky height. 25. (Lex)-icon. 27U. Milton: 
“P.L.” 1, 740, 400° Mitton: ‘ Lycidas’, line 167, 44, 
Coleridge: ‘Ancient Mariner’. 60. Shakespeare: ‘ J.C.’ ii, 1 
62. Mo-fuss-il. 63, Plutarch: ‘On the Tranquility of, the 
Mind’ 

N.B. Ali quotaaons, except that trom Ciough, are to be 
found in Barueu’s Familiar Quotations. 
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Study at home| “Gale Warning 


and Pass 


your examination 


Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for the new General 
Certificate of Education (Lond.. Oxf., Camb., 
Northern). London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B. & B.D.; Teaching, Law, Hospital Adminis- 
tration, Statistical, and other examinations: 
also in single subjects. Courses are con- 
ducted by a staff of over 100 graduate tutors: 
students receive individual attention: tuition 
is continued free in oe pene Ga failure. 
Fees are moderate and deferred terms can 
Ee arranged, 20,000. Successes. 1930-50. 
PROSPECTUS free from C. D. PARKER, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE9, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
IRN 


Make Writing 
Your Hobby 
NOW 


Hundreds of journals constantly need 
articles and short stories from outside 
writers. If you have aptitude you can 
qualify by post to earn money by your 
pen in spare time, 

Take-the first step now. Send to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/20B). Palace 
Gate, London, W.8.—enclosing 24d. stamp 
—for “Subjects that Sell To-day” (a 
special bulletin) and “How to Succeed 
as a Writer™ (which gives details and 
describes the openings for new writers). 

The main reason for the outstanding 
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Students’ work. _ 
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THE LISYTENEK 


Every time your wireless programme 
is interrupted by a “Gale Warning” 
think of the Lifeboatmen. 
They may be answering 
a call of distress. 

The Lifeboat Service is 
entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions. 
Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O.,V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 
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IT’S EASY TO TALK 
ina Foreign Language 
with 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 


They provide words and phrases in 

a wide range of subjects together 

with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION. 


IDEAL for TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 2/6 each. 


Write for list E. to the publishers: 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16 BRITTONST.,LONDON,E.C.1 


THE ROYAL KEY TO HEALTH 


BOGNOR 


REGIS 


We hold the key to your 
enjoyment. THE most 
glorious sands on the 
South Coast, Safe Bath- 
ing. Tonic Air, Beauti- 
ul scenery, 
Sports and 
entertainments 
for all. . 
Open American 
Tennis 
Tournaments 
30th July to 
14th September, 1951 


Write for Official Guide (enclose 2}d. stamp) to: 
HOWARD COTTERELL, Publicity Manager, 
ROOM T, TOWN HALL, BOGNOR REGIS 


ARE YOU SEEKING 
SAFE INVESTMENT ? 


Then place your capital or savings with the 
century-old Planet Building Society—to earn 
money for you from day of investment to day of 
withdrawal. No charges, no depreciation and no 
income tax to pay. Any sum up to £5,000 now 


accepted and interest paid half-yearly. 
ments are repaid promptly on request. 


PLANET 


Invest- 


BUILDING SOCIETY . 


EST. 
ASSETS £6,000,000 


Square, London, E.C.2. 


information to: 


NAME... scr. 32 Aer a 
ADDRESS....... 
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RESERVES £300,000 


For full details and informative pamphlet send: 
this form to-day. Or a postcard will do. 


To Planet Building Society, 14 Planet House, Finsbury 


Please send your Prospectus, Balance Sheet and other 
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Rent your Radio 


@ FALLING RENTALS 


ee? today 
@ FREE VALVES 2 
© FREE SERVICE, etc. Free 


COUPON... 
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UNIVERSITY, 


Law,’ Engineering 


and other examinations 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students by postal 
tuition for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance, 


Intermediate and Final exams. for,B.A., B.Sc., 


B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., and various Diplomas and 
Certificates ; ; Geneial Certificate of Education 
(Ordinary and Ady. Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others, Professional Prelim., ete. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 


Over 21,000 U.C.C. students PASSED London 
a aE tik ncn te SEAN NG Ma et LD 
University examinations during the years 1930-50, 
a ae an a ea 


tq PROSPECTUS may be obtained from Registrar, 
University 

Correspondence College 

56h Burlington House, Cambridge 


MAJORCe 

XX. MF 
New 4 Engine Service to Palma 

Every Saturday the 12.30 
EPICUREAN from London to Paris 
flies on direct to PALMA~— 


the complimentary funcheon 
served on the way—reaching the 


sunshine of Majorca by 7 p.m. 
Other EPICUREAN services three times 
weekly via Barcelona. Direct connections 
also from Glasgow, Manchester and 
Birmingham. Early bookings advisable. 


Holiday return fares from London 
(Small supplement from Glasgow, 


Manchester and Birmingham) 9 
PALMA (Majorca) : £44. 4. 0 
PARIS by “EPICUREAN” £14. 8 0 
NICE Night Flight . . . £25. 0. 0 
DINARD (Brittany) . . £11. 11. 0 
DEAUNIEDES | oe ish a> SLES OF 
AJACCIO (Corsica) . £35. 15. 0 


Details from your travel agent or 


LONDON : 52/4 Haymarket S.W.1 WHI 4455 
GLASGOW: 33 Renfield Street CEN 8054 . 
MANCHESTER: St. Peter’s Sq. CEN 8071 
BIRMINGHAM: Elmdon Airport SHEL 2960 


There aremanyimitations... 


RADIO RENTALS LTD | 


The World’s Largest Radio and Television Renting Organisation 


231 Regent St., London, W.1, 18 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 
120 Branches Throughout Country 


Please send me FREE 16-page coloured Book giving full details — 
Models from less than 2/6 per week—reducing every six months. 


Namen ee ee 528k 
Address 
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a 
Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Matylebone High Sipe 


London, W.1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 


AERTEX 


genuine _ Men’sand boys’ under- 
this label. Wear, blousesforwomen 
tm, and girls, corsets and — 
pyjamas, are all made 
X -©in AERTEX ... but 
— nd wility to avoid imitations 
always look for the 
Aertex label. @2 


W.L. July 12, 1951 


